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VICTOR HUGO. 


We are enabled to present our readers with 
a view of the home of Victor Hugo, the dis- 
tinguished French novelist and poet, in the 
island of Guernsey. This island is described 
as “a wedge of granite at the entrance of the 
English Channel,” and just where the edge of 
the wedge commences to rise into rugged 
cliffs lies the picturesque town of St. Peter 
Pert, on the southern suburb of which is the 
residence of the distinguished French exile, 
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the Hauteyille House. It is an ordinary 
looking stone structure, with a glass house 
on top and an iron railing extending around 
the eaves, the front decorated with a colon- 
nade. There are two lookouts, besides, on 
the top, customary to houses on the island, 
and up there, in the glass house, Hugo makes 
his nest, from which has ‘proceeded the 
wonderful literary creations, that, of late 
years, have astonished the world. It affords 
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an unobstructed view on every side, and, as 
lately described, “although narrow to the 
body, it is boundless for the soul, containing 
everything in the smallest space possible, like 
a ship’s cabin—a small table, with pen, ink 
and paper, an iron bedstead, as narrow and 
hard as the bed of a soldier,” forming an 
eyrie far above the petty interruptions and 
noises of the lower world, and where nothing 
is possible to arrest the soaring flight of the 
loftiest genius. Here he writes or draws, 
with his books and papers around him, 
hermit-like in his habits, but while he writes 
for the people and professes such sympathy 
for them, he rarely associates with them; 
and, another instance of the fact that a 
prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country, the Guernsey people regard 
him as asort of an uncomfortable man, and 
show no particular enthusiasm in the fact 
that he lives on their island. 

An entrance to his house was lately effected 
by Mr. Jenkins, of the,English press, who 
describes minutely the appearance of things 
as established within by the illustrious oceu- 
paut. His tastes are abundantly displayed at 


every step, and original mottoes appear over 
each door and in each place where an idea of 
Hugo is enshrined. Among these are those 
expressive of his peculiar views relating to 
God, man, people—a trinity that he believes 
in—and also of those ideas of government and 
social rights that kept him in a state of antag- 
onism with his country for so long a time, 
and at last exiled him. Among the gems of 
his immediate domicile is his famous drawing 
of a man hanging by the neck. This, as we 
are informed, “is supposed to represent the 
colored abolitionist, John Brown, who was 
hung for his share in the fight at Harper's 
Ferry; on the eleventh of December, 1859.” 


The interior of the house is altogether very 
elegant; but of course no mere extrinsic 
adornment can equal the glory that the 
prestige of Hugo’s name and genius gives it. 
Victor Hugo was born in 1802, and had a 
career marked out for him in his infancy, 
being called by Chateaubriand an enfant 
sublime. He has exhibited wonderful fertility 
-as.a writer, having begun at twenty-two in a 
‘volume of odes and ballads. He has figured 
as poet, novelist, dramatist, politician—a sort 
of universal genius. In the revolution, he 
would have been the reddest of red republi- 
-eans. The rights of man—personal, spiritual 
.and political freedom—have been his points, 
and his severity in 1851 sent him to Brussels, 
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thence to Jersey, which, too warm to hold 
him, was exchanged for Guernsey, where he 
will probably remain, thougli the imperial 
clemency has been extended to him, and 
hundreds in Jersey have united in asking his 
return there. He refuses to live under the 
empire—a government that has raised France 
to a position of greatness she has never held 
before, and one under which its people are 
perfectly happy, or at least, they think so. 
He regards exile now as a duty. His entire 
life is absorbed by unremitting work. 
Summer and winter he rises with the day, 
and, entering his sanctum, labors without in- 
termission till noon, when he allows himself 
an hour of repose for breakfast and his 
morning walk; he then resumes his toil till 
about five o’clock, when he generally finishes 
for the day. He dines precisely at half-past 
six, and goes to bed invariably at ten. He 
gives a portion of his time, regularly, in 
attending to the dispensation of his charity, 
which is large, and wisely administered. 
Besides the weekly dinner he gives to forty 
poor children, no one, really in need, is ever 
refused bread or coal at Hauteville House. 
Yet, with the exception of the society of a 
few intimate personal friends, he lives at 
Guernsey a life of absolute solitude. 

However much we may esteem the works 
of the great man we have noticed, and admit 
his genius, we cannot bring ourselves to 
admire the individual. Doctor Holland 


said of the Quakers, that, though doubtless 
God loved them, he couldn’t admire them. 


We should make the same discrimination 
regarding Victor Hugo. He always has been, 
and always will be, a restless disturber of the 
world’s peace—the antagonist of wrong, the 
bold defender of human right, the champion 
of the oppressed—and yet, while granting the 
merit of his agency, we look upon the agent 
as a fanatic, as a crazed and self-inflated 
egotist, surlily isolating himself and refusing 
to mix with society, when, by moving and 
acting among men, he might, by his personal 
influence, effect more good than all his 
volumes have done. After all of his labors, 
he will be regarded by the world but as 
an iconoclast—an image-breaker—dashing 
down the old temples—on paper—without 
replacing a pillar or a niche, and giving no 
substitute, but vague and general theories, for 
the systems destroyed, that, however corrupt, 
were perfect and coherent. His views regard- 
ing the French people are incompatible with 
their condition or capabilities, 
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LIFE AT THE DIGGINS. 


“In the beginning!’"—how expressive are 
those three words, and how much meaning 
they convey! The Eastern modes of speech 
have a resonance and strength that ours will 
hardly admit of, and none commands more 
reflection than this. What is the beginning 
of anything? We conjure, through our fancy, 
the entire past, and try to fix the status of 
empires, or states, or cities, at their beginning ; 

but all inadequate the power, and we turn 
from the attempt with as unsatisfied a feeling 
as we do after our attempts to fathom the 


husbands went out to secure fortunes for the 
“dear ones at home”—some of whom, how- 
ever, forgot the dear ones at home, and form- 
ed new partnerships among the grizzlies—and 
easy wealth, beckoning in the distance, took 
away many that were needed here. They 
were ready to yield everything—civilization, 
society, home, friends, assured success—for 


gold that they fancied would come to them 


80 easy that it could be had for the mere 
picking up. Mr. Impecunious, who had 
worried his relations out of a thousand 
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WASHING CLOTHES ON SUNDAY. 


events of the future. But we note modern 
beginnings, and yet so rapidly does the begin- 
ning become completion, or advanced growth, 
that we almost lose sight of our landmarks. 
This may be said of California, that within 
the memory of still young men had its 
beginning which will end in a greatness of 
fruition without precedent. We remember 
the “fever” that attacked almost every other 
man and carried him off to the land of gold. 
The voyage “round the Horn” was made 
familiar to us by those who returned, 
dispirited and weary, having failed to realize 
the Ophir of their dreams. The fever 
removed the best of our young men. Fami- 
lies were broken up, young and ambitious 


dollars for an outfit, had romantic prospects 
hanging around the rim of the future for him, 
embracing a farm and cottage, for a country 
summer residence, and a brown stone swell- 
front in the city for winter. There would be 


“Men and maidens to wait on his vall,” 


and the anser of his life would be suspended 
at a remarkably lofty altitude. He came 
back within a year, working his passage, 
bringing the tidings of his own ill success, 
and is with us to-day with not a single hope 
fulfilled. Some stayed there—grand good 
fellows—enduring the vicissitudes and hard- 
ships of the miner’s life, too proud to come 
home, and rather endure the heartache of 
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thwarted expectations than face a sneering 
world. Others made money, often more by 
luck than endeavor, and remained there to 
enjoy it. 

What a history of pluck and perseverance, 


~energy and endeavor, fortune and failure, 


vicissitude and victory, wealth and wicked- 
ness, tiirth and murder, ‘is irivolved in the 
record of the beginning of California! The 
‘fortune -of one occurs to us. He was ‘a 
printer; ‘a dreamer of strange dreauis. One 
for'whom an easy fortune would have been 
asked, it ‘being deemed that he was better 
fitted to keep sheep on the hillside and 
“whistle on reeds” than brave the battle of 
sturdy life. He was gentle as a girl, and all 
were surprised when informed that he was 
going to California. They had one thought, 
however, which satisfied them: he was going 
with a dozen brave, stout fellows, who would 
look after him and seé that he came to no 
harm. He went, and, after a year or two, 
one by one the parties returned, but the 
object of solicitude did not return. A dying 
brother’s eyes he had closed in the wilds of 
California, and he resolved to remain and 
share his fate if necessary. He did so, and 
they left him to his fortunes. His energy 
quickened with their desertion; he got gold 
and went into speculation, and is now one of 
the richest men of Santa Barbara, owning 
sheep upon many hills and vineyards, and 
boasts a civil title before his name of the most 
honorable character. 

But the miner’s life, with its daring adven- 
ture and primitive roughness, possessed great 
fascination for many. The savage in the 
nature developed itself, and civilization lost 
its attractive power. What is civilization to 
such as we see in the second illustration to this 
article on page 509? It represents the inte- 
rior of the miners’ hut ona rainy day; for 
however much water is desired to wash out 
gold, a California rain possesses ‘many damp 
qualities that render them more ‘enjoyable 
with a ‘canvas roof between. This is the 
occasion’ for. patching up old garments, and 
mending old boots, and doing the many little 
bachelor chores that the position necessitates. 
There is 4 grave humor in the whole appear- 


“ance ‘of things in the’ pictire. The élumsy 


fingers, ‘stiff With toil, make heavy work with 
needle and'thréad, but there is a philosophi- 
cal submission 'in the expression of: the oper- 
‘ator, while “he ‘with the hammer is not 
pursuing a bootless task. The ptpe holds a 
beneficial plave in the scene. It soothes ‘the 


turbulence of nervous distemper, and all dis- 
turbing influences fly out with the. smoke 
through the tentdoor. Atsuch times, doubt- 
less, steal in memories of home and those who 
made home pleasant,'for mduration, to those 
who have once been’ civilized, does got come 


with custom, and while perhaps professing 
not'to care a darn, while darning, they would 


give their best “panning” for a glimpse of 
bright eyes and remembered voices that come 
to them through the dropping of the rain. 
Tite washing scene, represented on page 
607, though not exactly in Washoe, gives 
another of those bacheloric revelations, that 
show how nobly man may rise above his acci- 
dents when driven toacorner. We remember 
the adage, “ Needs must, when a certain char- 
acter drives.” It applies especially to such as 
these, who are bending their masculine 
energies to the mysteries of soap and water, 
and noting their effect on certain fabrics— 


‘uncertain sonietimes, perhaps, from long wear. 


But there is‘a positive grandeur in the mas- 
culine “wash.” It is not limited to the “rub 
of the tub;” but a broad mountain stream is 
put in requisition to wash one shirt, that 
seems,as held to view, like the half shirt 
among Falstaff's regiment. The face of the 
owner wears an expression as if he appreci- 
ated the joke of the thing, as he doubtless 
does, and the solitary garment on the limb 
denotes a limited wardrobe. One may imag- 
ine that'‘washing done by the dozen would 
not be a very profitable occupation in their 
vicinity. It is a picture for femininity to 
Jaugh at or pity, as they please; but the 
miner don’t care. He is independent as a 
major, though he might blush if caught in 
the act—if some peasant face, for instance, 
should flash out behind the tree, fraught with 
the bloom and fragrance of civilized New 
England. That would prove his stoicism, 
and, nine times in ten, resolve himself back 
into the “human man,” as Mr. Chadband 
might term him. There is no sueh thing 
likely ‘to ‘happen, however. “These valleys 


‘and rocks never heard” \the music of a 


woman’s laugh, and the: exiled gold-seeker 
must bear his burden alone. But the miner 
has no dread of curtain lectures and the un- 


pleasant questionings. that tend to impair 


harmony under home ‘circumstances; and so 
he had rather endure the ills and inconven- 
fences he shares than return to those he 
remembers. 

But the miner has visitors at times, that 
cause more emotion in his domicile than 
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would a half dozen of scolding wives. What 
would the reader say, if, returning from a 
hard day’s work of prospecting or mining, he. 
should find.a visitor.in his tent like that de- 
lineated on page 511? A mammoth grizzly. 
has quietly taken possession, and, seated upon. 
the mingr’s chair and smoking the miner’s 
pipe, sits warming himself by the miner's, 
fire, in the most delightful abandon. How 
human his position! But the axe in the 
hand of the half-terrified. miner is, significant 
of the fact that trouble is brewing for the un- 
welcome guest, who, if he escapes, will bear 
with him marks that he will carry to his 


grave. There can be no community betwixt 
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that led to self-banishment. The. miners are 
weighing their gold, and. in the. delight. of a 
run of luck are forgetting, perhaps, all they 
left behind them, The. picture, affords a 
study, and the artist doubtless draws from 
his experience, rather than his fancy. The 
costume, the furniture, the primitive candle-. 
stick, the loaf, the bottle—a constant attend- 
ant on every California scene—while those. 
intent. eyes, noting the poise of the beam, 
have almost the yellow reflection from the 
metal in their gaze. The firearms and knives 
denote war, but it is preparation for war from 
without; for there is no war in those open 


faces, and internal peace, has no interruption 
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the two; either one party must abandon the 
premises or the other, and no claim of origi- 
nal occupancy by the bear can be admitted 
fora moment. But one thing seems certain 
regarding the occupant of the tent: he will 
not go unless they axe him. 

There is a scene represented on page 512 
that possesses more interest than the rest, 
because therein is seen the great motive that 
induced refined men to become barbarians, 
and leave the world for privation and 
suffering— 


“Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold.” 


This is the spring of action, and the incentive 


there. Should a grizzly or a Digger approach, 
with hostile intent, those in tent would 
forget, for a time, that they were on the 
Pacifie shore. 

These illustrations are more eloquent than 
words in delineating the miners’ lot “in the 
beginning ” of California, and even now, when 
machinery and the appliances of science are 
superseding the old modes of work and of life, 
away back among the mountains the scenes 
herein described are yet being enacted, and 
privations are endured and dangers are en- 
countered for the sake of the most important 
thing in life, as a motor—gold—the benefit of 
which her seekers will probably never 
enjoy. 
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A new interest is awakened regarding 
California, from the fact that it is threatened 
with an inundation of Chinamen, of whom 
Dilke says, in his recent work, that “ in front 
of San Francisco are 745,000,000 of hungry 
Asiatics,” who, with scarcely elbow room at 
home, will soon find, as they are finding, 
immigration an easy remedy for the difficulty. 
A strong inducement to immigration is held 
out in the promise of protection in the new 
treaty and the prospective citizenship, that is 
assured them when the 15th amendment of 
the constitution is adopted by the California 
legislature. But this California herself never 
will do; it must be done by the majority of 
the States without her, and the celestial 
brother is likely to prove an infernal element 
of discord. 

We present a few paragraphs from Mr. 
Dilke’s book, giving an Englishman’s view of 
California at the present time: 

“Although the chief claim of California to 
consideration is her position on the Pacific, 
her fertility and size alone entitle her to 
notice. This single State is 750 miles in 
length—would stretch from Chamouni to the 
southernmost point of Malta. There are two 
capes in California—one nearly in the latitude 
of Jerusalem, the other nearly in the latitude 
of Rome. The State has twice the area of 
Great Britain ; the single valley of the Joaquin 
and Sacramento, from Tulare Lake to the 
great snow-peak of Shasta, is as large as the 
three kingdoms. Every useful mineral, every 
kind of fertile soil, every variety of helpful 
climate, are to be found within the State. 
There are in the Union forty-five such States 
or Territories, with an average area equal to 
that of Britain. 

“ Between the Pacific and the snows of the 
Sierra are the three great tracts, each with its 
soil and character. On the slopes of the Sierra 
are the forests of giant tiniber, the sheltered 
valleys, and the gold-fields in which I spent 
my first week in California. Next comes the 
great hot plain of Sacramento, where, with 
irrigation, all the best fruits of the tropics 
grow luxuriantly, where water for irrigation 
is plentiful, and the Pacific breeze will raise 
it. Round the valley are vast tracks for sheep 
and wheat, and on the Contra Costas are 
millions of acres of wild oats growing on the 
best of lands for cattle, while the slopes are 
covered with young vines. Between the 
Contra Costa range and the sea is a winterless 
strip, possessing for table vegetables and flow- 
ers the finest soil and climate in the world. 
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The story goes that Californian boys, when 
asked if they believe in a future state, reply, 
*Guess so; California.’ 

“ Whether Sari Francisco will grow to be a 
second Liverpool or New York, is an all- 
absorbing question to those who live on the 
Pacific shores, and one not without an inter- 
est and a moral for ourselves. New York has 
waxed rich and huge mainly because she is 
so placed as to command one of the best 
harbors on the coast of a country which 
exports enormously of breadstuffS. Liverpool 
has thrived as one of the shipping-ports for 
the manufactures of the northern coal coun- 
ties of England. San Franeisco Bay, as the 
best harbor south of Puget Sound is, and will 
remain, the centre of the export trade of the 
Pacific States in wool and cereals. If coal is 
found in plenty in the Golden State, popula- 
tion will increase, manufactures spring up, 
and the export of wrought articles take the 
place of that of raw produce. If coal is found 
in the Contra Costa range, San Francisco will 
continue, in spite of earthquakes, to be the 
foremost port on the Pacific side; if, as is 
more probable, the find of coal is confined to 
the Monte Diablo district, and is of trifling 
value, still the future of San Francisco as the 
meeting-point of the railways, and centre of 
the import of manufactured goods, and of the 
export of the produce of an agricultural and 
pastoral ‘interior, is as certain as it must inev- 
itably be brilliant. Whether the chief town 
of the Pacific States will in time develop izto 
one of the commercial capitals of the world, 
is a wider and a harder question, That it will 
be the converging point of the Pacific rail- 
roads both of Chicago and St. Louis, there 
can be no doubt. That all the new overland 
trade from China and Japan will pass through 
it, seems as clear; it is the extent of this trade 
that is in question. For the moment, land 
transit cannot compete on equal terms with 
water carriage; but assuming that, inthelong 
run, this will cease to be the case, it will be 
the overland route across Russia, and not 
through the United States, that will convey 
the silks and teas of China to Central and 
Western Europe. The very arguments of 
which the Californian merchants make use to 
show that the delicate goods of China need 
land transport, go to prove that shipping and 
unshipping in the Pacific, and a repetition in 
the Atlantic of each process, cannot be good 
for them. The political importance to Amer- 
ica of the Pacific railroads does not admit of 
overstatement; but the Russian or English 
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Pacific routes must, commercially speaking, 
win the day. For rare and costly Eastern 
goods, the English railway through Southern 
China, Upper India, the Persian coast, and 
the Euphrates is no longer nowa dream. If 
Russian bureaucracy takes too long to move, 
trade wil be diverted by the Gulf route; 
coarser goods and food will long continue to 
come by sea, but in no case can the city of 
San Franciseo become a western outpost of 
Europe. 

“The lustre of the future of San Francisco 
is not dimmed by considerations such as 
these; as the port of entry for the trade of 
America with all the East, its wealth must 


become enormous; and if, as is probable, 
Japan, New Zealand and New South Wales 
become great manufacturing communities, 
San Francisco must needs in time take rank 
as a second, if not a greater London. This, 
however, is the more distant future. With 
cheaper labor than the Pacific States and the 
British colonies possess, with a more settled 
government than Japan—Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, from the time that the Pacific Railroad 
is completed, will take, and for years will 
keep, the China trade. As for the colonies, 
the voyage from San Francisco to Australia 
is almost as long and difficult as that from 
England; and there is every probability that 
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Lancashire and Belgium will. continue to 


‘supply the colonists with clothes and tools 


until they themselves, possessed as they are 
of coal, become competent to make them. 
The merchants of San Francisco will be 
limited in the main to the trade with China 
and Japan. In this direction the future has 
no bounds; through California and the Sand- 
wich Islands, through Japan, fast becoming 
American, and China, the coast of which is 
already British, our race seems marching 
westward to universal rule. The Russian 
Empire itself, with all its passive strength, 
cannot stand against the English horde, ever 
pushing, with burning energy, towards the 


setting sun. Russia and England are said to 
be nearing each other upon the Indus; but 
long before they can meet there, they will be 
face to face upon the Amoor. 

“Tn the face of facts like these, men are to 
be found who ask whether a break-up of the 
Union is not still’ probable—whether the 
Pacific States are not likely to secede from 
the Atlantic; some even contend fur the gen- 
eral principle that ‘America must go to pieces 
—she is too big.’ It is small powers, not 
great ones, that have become impossible; 
the unification of Germany is in this respect 
but the dawn of a new era. The great 
countries of to-day are smaller than were the 
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emallest of a hundred years ago. Lewes was and Pekin. From the point of view of mere 
further from London in 1700 than Edinburgh size, there is more likelihood of England 
is now. New York and San Francisco will entering the Union than of Valifornia seced- 
in 1870 be nearer to each other than Canton ing from it.” 
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Dresden, the capital of Saxony, a famous 
centre of art, and noted for its prominence in 
history, lies on both sides of the river Elbe, in 
a picturesque and fertile valley of the Saxon 
wine district, and consists of the old town, or 
Altstadt, and the new town, or Neustadt, the 
_ former composed of lofty houses, lining regu- 
larly the narrow and dingy, though tolerably 
clean streets, presenting, in the market places 
and public squares, marty interesting features. 
Among these are the hotels, picture galleries, 
etc. The new portion of the town is more 
openly built, the houses not being so lofty, 
but generally of pleasing exterior, and fre- 
quently having gardens attached. Though 
few of the buildings of Dresden present re- 


markable architectural beauties, there are 
few cities possessing so many attractive 
colleetions of art and antiquity. 

Dresden appears originally to have been a 
village of Wendish fishermen, on the right 
bank of the Elbe, where thé present Neustadt 
is situated. In the 11th century, the village 
came to be on the left bark, where the Alt- 
stadt now stands. In 1510 it was fortified, 
and in the beginning of the 18th century, un- 
der Augustus I. and IL, it attained its greatest 
point of splendor. Since that time it bas 
been the theatre of many and important his- 
torical events. It sufféred severely during the 
Seven Years’ War; and during the French 
war it was alternately the headqnarters of 
Napoleon and of the Russian and Prussian 
army. September 9, 1830, a popular revolu- 
tion took place, in consequence of which King 
Anton resigned in favor of his nephew, and 
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Saxony obtained a constitutional form of 
government. Another insurrection broke 
out in May 1849, when many lives were lost, 
and much damage done in various parts of 
the city. 

The principal edifices are the royal palace, 
a large unsightly structure; handsome 
theatres ;. government buildings ; Marcolinian 
palace; the Zwingert, built in 1711, by 
Augustus IL, and intended for the entrance 
to a magnificent castle, which was never 
erected, and consisting of six pavilions, united 
by a gallery of one story; the Bruhl palace, 
and the Augusteum, or Japanese palace, and 
Neustadt. A handsome bridge, seen in our 
picture of Dresden on this page, 1420 feet long 


with 16 arches, unites the two sections of the 
city. It was originally built in the 13th 
century, but was brought to its present form 
in 1727-31. Davoust blew up two of the 
arches in 1813 to cover his retreat, and one of 
the same arches was carried away by a rise of 
the Elbe in 1846, which did great damage to 
the city. Among the churches with which 
Dresden is liberally supplied the most impor- 
tant are Our Lady’s Church, on the left hand 
of our illustration, founded in the 11th cen- 
tury, whose large dome once withstood the 
cannon balls of Frederick the Great; the — 
Roman Catholic Church, opposite the end of 

the bridge, adjoining the royal palace, with 
which it communicates by a private covered 
way, a pretentiously decorated but tasteless 
building in the Italian style; the Church of 
the Holy Cross, and the churches of St. John 
and St. Sophia, the last of which may be 
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seen in our illustration beyond the Roman 
Catholic church. 

The numerous rich collections in the city 
include the following: An éxtensive picture 
gallery—the finest out of Italy—in a new 
building near the Zwinger, containing works 
by the first Italian and Dutch masters, also 
acollection of casts from the antique. The 
Zwinger contains a historical museum, in- 
cluding a fine collection of warlike weapons, 
offensive and defensive, a very complete col- 
lection of engravings, exhibiting a perfect 
history of the art of engraving, and a collection 
of casts in plaster from the Elgin marbles. It 
formerly contained a small natural history 
collection, which, along with the wing of the 
Zwinger containing it, and the opera house 
adjoining, was destroyed by fire during an in- 
surrection of May, 1849. In the lower floors 
of the royal palace are the celebrated green 
vaults, containing the Saxon regalia and a 
dazzling collection of jewelry and articles in 
vertu in silver, stone, ivory, pearl, etc., gather- 
ed together by many Saxon monarchs. 
Among them are works by Michael Angelo, 
Peter Vischer, Dunglinger, ete. In. the 
Augusteums are an interesting collection of 
antiquities, a vast library, including upwards 
of five thousand MSS., and the famed collec- 
tion of porcelain and terra cottas, including 
specimens from all countries and of all ages, 
and presenting to the eye a complete history. 
of the ceramic arts. 

The manufactures of Dresden are not im- 
portant; the china, for which the city is 
famed, being made chiefly at Meissen, four- 
teen miles distant. To some extent, however, 
there are made articles in gold and silver, 
mathematical and surgical instruments, which 
bear a good repute, straw hats and plait, 
artificial flowers, painter’s canvas and colors, 
white lead, maccaroni, musical instruments, 
etc. Dresden has also a foundry for casting 
bombs and cannon, and in the neighborhood 
there are coal mines, iron and glass works, 
and manufactories of chemical stuffs. Its 
commerce is not great, any more than its 
manufactures, though of late years, and since 
the development of the railway system, the 
trade with foreign parts has considerably in- 
creased. A good deal of business is done with 
the upper parts of the Elbe, by means of the 
steamers, which ply as far up as Testchen, 
passing on their way through the Saxon 
Switzerland. Three lines of railway meet at 
Dresden, and have their termini near each 
other in the Neustadt—the railway to Leip- 
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zig, that to Gorlitz and Prussian Silesia, and 
that to Prague, 

Dresden possesses an academy of art and a 
school for architecture. It had an academy 
of medicine and surgery prior to 1846, in 
which year it was discontinued by vote of the 
assembly, leaving only in existence the veteri- 
nary school and botanic garden, which were 
connected with it. It has likewise an institu- 
tion for the blind, and one for the dumb, 
several hospitals for diseased persons, for the - 
poor, for foundlings, and for orphans; and 
public baths for the poorer classes. Among 
its learned and other societies are one of 
economy, one of mineralogy, founded in 1816 
by Werner, and now united to the natural 
history and medical society; and societies for 
horticulture and botany, Saxon antiquities, 
statistics, etc. It is well supplied with edu- 
cational institutions, among the principal of 
which may be named the military school, the 
gymnasium, the Kreuzschule, two normal 
seminaries for teachers, numerous public and 
private schools, free, and others for the poor. 

Dresden is rightly termed the Florence of 
Germany. Besides its devotion to and en- 
couragement of the fine arts, it is the home 
of musical taste and refinement. It boasts an 
opera house, the most elegant in the world, 
and the grand opera has abundant exe:nplifi- 
cation there, The Italian opera predominated 
till 1817, when Weber took the stage and the 
German has led ever since. One prominent 
musical feature may be noted; the city has a 
public musical school, connected with the 
Catholic or royal church, in which high mass 
is celebrated every Sunday. 

The city is well supplied with beautiful and 
elegantly laid out walks. After the conti- 
nental war, the whole of the fortifications 
were thrown down, and their site converted 
into gardens and promenades; besides which, 
the Bruhl terrace, in front of the Bruhl 
palace, overlooking the Elbe ; the great garden 
in Pirna suburb, five miles in circumference, 
and adjoining it the nursery of fruit trees, the 
gardens of the Japanese palace, the gardens 
of the Marcolinian palace, the botanic 
gardens, Anton’s garden, Prince Maximilian’s 
garden, Struve’s chemical mineral water 
establishment, etc., are all pleasant and 
favorite places of public resort. Dresden is a 
favorite city for visitation by the more in- 
tellectual tourists. It is the home of great 
refinement, and lovers of the fine arts have 
here an abundant field for the gratification of 
their tastes. 
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WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. 


This is an exhaustless topic, and many 
writers have discussed it as new facts have 
appeared. Discoverers on the sea and land, in 
positions where the mechanism of the heavens 
could be marked, have devoted all their powers 
of observation to the illustration and explana- 
tion of these wonders, but the theme is 
boundless. We do not attempt, however, to 
add anything to what has been said, but 
simply to refer to that as a course of reading 
for the young, who will find therein a world 
of satisfaction. 

The parhelion is one of the most interest- 
ing of luminous objects that appear in the 


heavens, and one of this class, represented in 
our illustration on this page, was seen by 
Doctor Kane and drawn by one of his party, 
but receivéd no explanation. Parhelia, like 
this, are of very rare occurrence. They are 
usually denominated “sun dogs,” and are 
attendant images, more or less distinct, of the 
sun’s disc, which may, appear with any halo, 
at one, two or more points near the sun, but 
which are more frequently formed in the 
course of the horizontal or vertical white 
bands at or slightly without the intersection 
of these with the ordinary halo, Our illus- 
tration compares with the description, ex- 
cepting that the belts are curved and the ap- 
pearance is of full suns, as luminous as the 
centre, at the intersections with the halo. 
There are at times corresponding appearances 
about the moon that are called paraselene. 
The more complicated phenomenon, showing 


both the halos and mock luminaries, although 
somewhat rare, is much varied in form. 

In the high northern latitudes the halos and 
parhelion are very frequent, Captain Parry 
always saw the former about the time of the 
new moon, and their appedrance is accounted 
for—avoiding the scientific description while 
giving the theory—by supposing the mists 
through which they appear to be fog frozen in- 
to minute hexagonal prisms, and to the refrac- 
tion and decomposition of light passing 
through certain angles of these. The parhe- 
lia may be considered as being the intensified 
effect at certain points of a greater condensa- 


tion of the dispersed rays at the angles of 
minimum dispersion; so that they are to the 
halo what the halo itself is to the dispersed 
light thrown on the surrounding cloud. 

One of the most interesting and satisfactory 
writers regarding supramundane wonders is 
Doctor Dick, whose “Sidereal Heavens” 
should be read by every one. He is an en- 
thusiast in his illustration of the power and 
glory of God—through his works, as seen in 
the firmament—proving the design of the 
Almighty Mind and its accomplishment, 
leaving no room for supposing or imputing 
accident in the establishment of the celestial 
systems that exist about us. Among the 
many other things discussed is that of dis- 
tance and space, the contemplation of which 
makes one’s head swim in view of a vastness 
that cannot be imagined. Let one stand be 
neath the stars on a clear night, and, looking 
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up, endeavor to compass the beyond that lies 
above the plane of light; remembering that 
the farthest star he sees is but at the thresh- 
old of the infinity of worlds whose light may 
never reach us. Science aids the mind to 
grasp the idea, but it is like the finite strug- 
gling to comprehend the infinite, after all, and 
we feel our littleness, 

The telescope gives us further insight into 
the great arcanum, and wherever opportunity 
for looking through one occurs it should 
never be omitted. A neighborhood with Mr. 
Alvin Clark, at Cambridge, would be-invalu- 
able with the privilege of an occasional 
glimpse through his telescope, and the ac- 
companying explanation from his lips of what 
it reveals. During the Impeachment Trial, 
in the United States Senate, last winter, Mr. 
. Boutwell made some allusion to the “ Hole in 
the Sky,” which afforded great amusement to 
the press, and which indeed it has not done 
laughing about yet. But the hole in the sky 
is there, nevertheless, and under the tele- 
scope it is one of the most wonderful things 
in the universe. It is a comparatively small 
space, but in it is seen no ray of star or 
nebula; it is one unbroken darkness away 
through the eternity beyond that which we 
see, as if some terrible power had broken 
through the firmament of stars and kept on 
to perpetuity’s border leaving it all blank 
behind. 

We remember once, on visiting Mr. Clark, 
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that he revealed this to us as well as many 
other wonders, conyersing as no man can 
better do upon the subject dearest ‘to him; 
and regarding the matter of distance, he 
called attention to a double star in the handle 
of the Great Dipper (Ursa Major), that seem- 
ed under the glass but a span apart, and 
asked what we imagined the distance was 
between them. We could form no opinion. 
He astonished us by the statement that 
probably there was space enough betwixt the 
two to admit of the passage of our entire 
solar system. Years have since passed, but 
we hope we have quoted him correctly. 

Our illustration is of an atmospheric char- 
atter, and hardly comes within the scientific 
scope of the celestial wonders described 
above; yet it has in the common mind asso- 
ciation with comets, meteors, aurora 
borealis, and those perplexing things which 
give light, but leave the gazer in darkness, 
except through scientific agencies, and then 
illumining but very faintly. What a work 
awaits us when we have at last shuffled off 
this mortal coil, to traverse the universe on 
viewless wings, and make up in the immensi- 
ty of opportunity for the lack of it here! It 
isa thought that has cheered the last mo- 
ments of thousands, ere they have passed the 
bounds of time, that the eternal world was 
dawning on them, which was to be but acon- 
tinuation of this—the resumption of an occu- 
pation but a moment interrupted. 


Our engraving on page 517 represents one 
of the most wonderful natural formations 
known to science. The Giant’s Cave and the 
Giant’s Causeway are too remote to be readily 
visited by travellers, and so the butterfly 
visitors to the old world, who flit from flower 
to flower, and spend their money and time 
about the centres of fashion or vice, rarely 
reach this locality, where Nature stands so 
grandly in imitation of art, and hence we 
have few descriptions of it. These remarkable 
formations are on the small island of Staffa, 
one of the Hebrides, in the Argyle depart- 
ment, and present rare claims for the consid- 
eration of the naturalist and the curious. 
The island is composed of a fundamental 
ledge of rocks of conglomerated trap or tufa, 
to which succeeds a grayish-black, hard and 
columnar basalt, which is covered by a mass 


FINGAL’S CAVE, STAFFA. 


of shapeless basalt of the same description, 
with small columns interspersed through it. 
The whole front of the island, the‘arches and 
floorings of the caves, strongly resemble 
architectural designs, and have been described 
by terms taken from the works of art. The 
coast is indented with numerous romantic 
caverns, the most remarkable of which is 
Fingal’s Cave, the entrance to which is de- 
picted in ourengraving. This is a magnificent 
archway, 66 feet high at mean tide, supporting 
a massive entablature of 30 feet additional, 
and receding for 227 feet inwards, the entire 
front, as well as the great cavernous sides, 
being composed of countless complicated 
ranges of gigantic columns, beautifully jointed, 
and of most symmetrical though somewhat 
varied forms. A deeply channelled fissure, 


parallel to the sides, extends along the whole 
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length of the ceiling, which is ornamented by 
pendent clusters of columns, whitened with 
calcareous stalagmite. As the sea never en- 
tirely ebbs from this cave, it forms its constant 
flooring, along which in calm weather a boat 
may be pushed. The water at the entrance 
is 18 feet deep, at the inner extremity about 
nine feet. 

Traditionally this'was the abode of many 
giauts, among whom Fingal was distinguished 
asaleader. He his home 
in the cave and ruled with a 
mighty hand. His fame spread 
over all the world, and giants 
came from far and near to test 
his powers, all of whom he sat- 
isfied, by either pitching them 
into the Atlantic or throwing 
them across it; at any rate they 
never came back. At last the 
great Irish giant, Fin McCowl— 34 
a terrible giant, indeed, he was, } 
measuring some fifty feet ‘high } 
—crossed over to Staffa to have 
a bout with Fingal. He wasso @ 
powerful a giant that Fingal “jag 
knew his game was up unless = 
he could outwit him, and there- 
fore he went in and laid down 
on the floor of the cave, cover- 
ing himself over so that his face might not 
be seen. Soon McCow!] came to the mouth 
of the cave and yelled out, with a voice so 
tremendous that all the teeth of the lesser 
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giants shook with fear: “Come out here, Fin- 
gal, ye blackgyard ye, and let’s see what ye 
are made of.” But Mrs. Fingal came out, in- 
stead, and says she: “What are ye making 
such a noise for, you rapparee? Ye’ll wake 
my baby.” “Your baby?” says McCowl. 
“Yes, that’s ‘him asleep on the floor.” 
“ That Fingal’s baby?” says McCowl; “then, 
begorra, I’m off before his father gets home,” 
and starting to cross into Lreland,was drowned. 


ENTRANCE TO FINGAL’S CAVE, STAFFA. 


The average diameter of the basaltic 
columns throughout the island is about two 
feet, but they sometimes extend to three feet 
and often four feet. 


VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


We publish on next page an authentic like- 
ness of Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, 
at. the time when it was taken, but since, like 
his dominion, he has greatly increased in 
size, and the floridness of youth has changed 
to the hues of solid and substantial age. He 
retains much of the look that distinguished 
his youth, but the beard is streaked with 
gray. His spirits, however, aresas exuberant 
as King of Italy, and his gallantries as ex- 
tensive. He is a brave and wise king, and of 
a character to excite the sympathy of the 
world, that delights in chivalrous valor and 
gallant exploits. His efforts in securing, with 
Garibaldi, the union of Italy, attracted great 
attention. His meeting with the red-shirted 

“ hero of Caprea on the field of battle after the 
object of the struggle had been attained in 


the possession of Naples, was a scene that 
everybody revelled in, through print, and 
applauded. 

He is described as being very republican in 
his manners, avoiding ostentatious display, 
and driving around among his people unat- 
tended, smiling graciously in response to the 
salutes of the men, and the gracious looks of 
the dames with whom he is an immense 
favorite. He is affable and approachable, and 
in his round, ruddy and good-humored face is 
a guaranty of his sterling qualities that even 
kingly position cannot subvert. As the first 
exercise of childish speech they are taught to 
pronounce his name by their mothers, and 
Victorio. Emmanuele Maria Alberto Eugenio 
‘Ferdinando Tommasso {is heard tenderly spo- 
ken in many a home where time admits of it. 
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We add the following description of the 
picture representing the king of Sardinia, as 
he appeared fifteen years ago: “Here you 
have Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, 
with the adornment of an enormous mustache 


that envelops him like a garment of hay- 
colored hair. The king is a mere individual 
wrapped in an enormous beard. When 4 
favorable gust blows an opening in that 
saffron meteor, as storm-winds make a rift in 
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clouds, you have a temporary glimpse of an 
irregularly built nose flanked by two peculiar 
ly shrewd eyes. The ‘balance’ of the King is 
eomprised in a thick-set blue jacket laced 
with silver, with pants of a circumflex shape 
and cerulean hue. On his shoulder hangs a 
little cloak, and on his head a little hat with 


a little feather, forming altogether a structure 


of about three feet and a half from the ground. 


As to his age he looks old enough to be his 
own father, though the almanac does not 
warrant the possibility of his being so. And 
yet this plain little king is not without a self- 
possessed bearing, that has, no doubt, come 
down with his beard from his Longobard 
ancestry.” 


LIFE’S JUNE. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


O glorious time of sunshine and of flowers, 
And calm skies bending o’er the earth below, 
As if in benediction on the hours 
That from the reel of time like music flow 
To the sublime accord of meadow brooks 
And gentle breezes whispering through the grass, 
The rustling of the leaves in shady nooks, 
And shadows that along the hillside pass! 


Sweet month of June! The loveliest of the whole 
That make the circle of the rolling year, 

Our spirits soar, like birds, neath thy control, 
And revel in a purer atmosphere. 

The air is balm; we breathe the sweet perfume 
Shaken by zephyrs from their laden wings, 

And joy in all the’ plenitude of bloom 


That the young summer for our pleasure brings. 


And in just harmony with Nature’s note 

Is childhood’s laughter in the verdant field, 
Tending the untaught music to promote 

That bird and brook in right accordance yield. 
The bobolink upon the bending spray, 

The bee on predatory mission bent, 
.Chime in responsive to the varied play 

Of voices cadenced with a glad content. 


The heart of June, like the warm heart of youth, 
Throbs with warm hope and promise, and all wie 
Its vision’s limit, fraught with gulden truth, 
Putting disturbing doubt and care to flight. 
It weaves its chain of glories, like a spell, 
About the young beneath its genial skies, 
While for their bliss its choral anthems swell, 
And heaven and earth are one before their eyes. 


O, it were right that June should e’er prevail 
In blest dominion o’er the youthful breast; 
Too early yet. for troubles to assail 
That come full fast when June has lost its zest. 
While youth is youth let it be bright and gay, 
With nought anticipant of care or gloom; 
Joyous and radiant as a summer day, 
With all the dewy flowers of life in bloom. 


Lafe's June. 


December’s chilliness should not intrude, 

The warmth of June’s rich effluence to mar, 
When over Nature glad. beatitude 

Falls like a flood of glory from a star; 


When everything in earth, or sea, or air, 
Is with the inner nature all in tune, 

And each fresh attribute that youth may share 
Is pulsing in the atmosphere of June. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PURCELL was an early riser, and 

perhaps the only fault she found with 

her young friend) was that in this they did 

not agree. Edith had got the habit of late 

sleeping. from that time when her nights had 

been troubled. and wakefnl,.and when often 
she bad fallen asleep only at daylight. 

“You must really try to’ make a change, 
my dear,” her aunt would ‘say.’ “See me, an 
old woman, having my breakfast always be-' 
fore, or by, eight o’clock, and you dawdling: 
over your cofféé at tén. One would! think 
that I was the one to need most sleep.” 3 

“ But recollect, auntie, you take a nap after 
luncheon,-and I do siot,” Edith would say, in: 
no wise disconcerteid by this gentle blame. 
“And then, you know, 1am slowly reforming. 
Did-not I rise an hour earlier this morhing ?” 

But though Miss Yorke promised, and often: 
laughingly aecused: herself, still the old lady 
breakfasted alone, grumbling gently to her~ 
self, but on no account allowing her pet 
to be disturbed. 

“Let her have her-nap out,” the would say. 
“Tt isn’t well to wake .a person.” 

But on this morning after their! first re-. 
ception Mise Purcell was really annoyed and 
impatient. Ladigs: always like to talk over: 
their company; ‘and. on this! occasion: there: 
were several. things which the elder lady: 
desired to speak of to her young friend. The 
proper time for such gossip, as every lady 
knows, is in the evening after the company 
have gone, in that; precious hour when the 
entertainers are yet too mach excited to sleep,’ 
and when the impressions of the evening are: 
fresh in the mind, Edith’s weariness had: 
postponed this hour, and now her laziness) 
was spoiling the morning chat. 

“T wont have my breakfast just yet,” Miss: 
Purcell said, to the servant.  “ E wilh wait till: 
half past eight. Perhaps Miss Yorke will 
come down, Isshe not stirring yet? Well, 
don’t disturb her. Mr. Aylier has had his: 
breakfast, I suppose, That man gets up at. 
three o'clock, I do believe.” 

Mrs. Merton and the Parkhursts had gone,’ 
but Mr. Aylier had been invited to prolong 
his stay.. Half past eight o’clock came and 
went, and no Edith appeared. “Lazy girl!” 
32 
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THE DEMON or: THE YORKES. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


Miss Purcell said, and ber 
and a new novel, 
When Miss Purcell got hold of a new’novel 
she lost all count of time. This book ‘was one 
after her own heart, a case of troubles and 
afflictions in high life, and in these’ fictitious 
miseries she soon forgot her lonely breakfast, 
belated gossip and lazy Edith. ‘A “servant 
peeped noiselessly in at the door, advanced, 
and quietly removed the little table ‘with its 
breakfast service, came back and 

the awning over the south window so as to 
exclude the sunshine that was eee to 
creep towards the vast armchair in’ which 
Miss Purcell reclined, then stole out and left’ 
the novel-reader to enjoy 
solitnde. 

Miss Puircell; had she been King 
she had been sitting there, would have replied: 
that possibly it .might: be: balf an ‘hour, but: 
she doubted. She was aroused by hearing. 
some one ¢omé up’ the’! front: steps, and 
glancing through the window, beheld: 
Archibald Freeman. i 

“Bless me! what an early cal” she ex-. 
claimed, pulling out her watehs “What can 
be the matter?” 

- Not so'very'early, after all, she’ found for 
the hands pointed to eleven o’clock.; 

- Phe! door of the | sitting-room 
presently, and the gentleman entered. 

-“ What in the world has happenied ?” she: 
exclaimed, at sight of his pale face and heavy 
eyes. “There's no one here’ but 'me,”. she’ 
added, seeing him glance about the room. 
Do tell me at once what is the matter.”:) > 

'“Don’t be alarmed. It is nothing new,” 
he said; taking the stat: she: to het side 
for : 

Miles Pureell was 28-fond of this young man 
as if he had been her son, and the sight of 
his troubled face awakened in ‘her heart all a 
mother’s tender solicitade. ‘She leaned over’ 
the arm of her chair, and held his hand while 
she repeated her anxious request: 

*Do tell me at once!” 

“Miss Purcell, does Edith Yorke take 
laudanum ?” he asked, abruptly, looking 
her with a searching, frowning gaze. 

She stared at him a moment in utter 
astonishment, then angrily flung his hand 


- 


aside, sitting back very upright in her chair, 


and looking straight before her. 

“I thank you to hand me. my book,” she 
said, with imperious sharpness. “I was at a 
very interesting part, and do not wish to be 
interrupted, if this is all you have to say. I 
would advise you to.go back to your boarding- 
house, or to the hotel, or anywhere you like. 
I am engaged.” 

It was his turn now to bend end take her 
hand, which, however, she snatehed away 
from him, and to speak with affectionate 


appeal. 

“How am I to know?” he said. “You 
do not answer me. I want plain yes or no. 
Think how I must have suffered when I 
thing if I had not been told.” 

She blazed out at that: 

“You suffered any person to slander her so. 
to you, and youdare to come and tell me of 
it?” she cried. “ You let any one talk to you 
about her, and you do not tell them that they 
lie? You are no friend of ours. We want 
no more of you. Tell me who the slanderers 
are, and I will deal with them. You may go 
your way.” . 

“It isa slander, then? It isalie? Thank 
God!” he exclaimed, his whole face flushing, 
his bosom shuddering with the joyful, tremu-. 
lous throbs of his heart. 

The old lady leaned back in her chair and 
looked at him with an expression of angry 
scorn, through which broke a ray of tender- 
ness and pity. 

“And so you believed this, Archibald Free- 
man, of the woman whom you love? O, I 
know that you love her. I. don’t need to be 
teld. I know, too, where you got this precious 
story. You cannot appreciate the loftiest and 
purest creature that ever stepped on the 
earth; you understand and believe in only 
such women as Miss Isabel Chase, women 
who flirt, and angle, and make a parade of 


their fondness for a man, and win him by his. 


pity and contempt rather than by his love 
and reverence. Giye up all thought of my 


Edith, and take Miss Chase, since she suits. 


you so well. Give up my beauty, I say.” : 

“I will not give her up!” he exclaimed, 80. 
full of joyful:excitement with this relief that 
it seemed Edith was already hisown. “But, 
after all, deat Miss Purcell, think. how likely 
such a thing might be of any one but her, 
without much blame being imputed. It is 
well known that the love of opium was hered- 
itary with the Yorkes, and that as children 
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they longed for it. Edith was the only 
daughter of the house. How should she 
escape more than the men? It is more a 
wonder that she has escaped, than it would 
have been had she fallen a victim.” 

“Edith has not escaped the taste,” Miss 
Purcell said, in a low tone. “Come here and 
let me tell you what that girl has endured, 
and how she has resisted. She is a heroine. 
She is stronger than you, sir?’ 

Archibald Freeman had: risen in his joyful 
excitement, and was standing before his com- 
panion; but as she lifted her tearful eyes, and 
spoke with such solemn earnestness, he 
resumed his seat to listen. 

As they sat there, there was a faint tap at 
the door, and the housekeeper put her head 
in. 

“I beg pardon,” she said; “but I am 
anxious about Miss Edith. Her door is 
loeked on the inside, and I can’t hearasound, 
or make her hear. She is always awake by 
this time in the day. It is near twelve.” 

Both Miss Purcell and Mr. Freeman started 
up and went towards the door, their faces 
full of alarm. 

“Thomas says that her gas was burning 
when he went out onto. the lawn before day- 
light,” Martha continued, as the three hurried 
up stairs. 

Miss Parcell made no reply, but caught the 
knob of Edith’s door in her hand, and shook 
it violently. 

“ Edith, my darling, wake up! answer me!” 
she called out. There was not a sound in 
answer. “Let Thomas go up on the balcony 
and enter by the window,” the old lady com- 
manded, excitedly. “Hurry! Tell him to 
break the window if he can’t open it, and 
come and open the door instantly. Archi- 
bald Freeman, stand by me, and shield me. 
from whatever awaits me, shield me one mo 
ment. I am an old woman, and it might kill 
me. You are young and strong. O my 
God! my God!” 

He had stood a little back, leaning against 
the balusters in a momentary weakness, as 
well as an instinctive, delicate shrinking. 
Even in the terror of that awful possibility, 
he could not too boldly approach the sanctu- 
ary of his lady’s chamber. But at Miss 
Purcell’s summons he started forward and 


took his place before her, ready to break in if. 


the door should not be speedily opened. Miss 
Pureell stood white and trembling, her hands 


clasped, muttering prayers beneath her 
breath. 
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' There came a sound from within hér 
chamber. Thomas entered from the baleony 
through the open’ window, without 
daring to look towards the bed, had rushed to 
open the door. 

There lay Edith Yorke on the bed, her 
small feet crossed, her hands at her side, her 
face slightly turned towards the door, and all 
her rich dark hair wrapped about her neck 
and bosom, framing that marble whiteness 
and coldness, ‘the closed lids, the pale, still 
mouth, the whole deathlike pallor of her 
beautiful face. 

That Miss Parcell fell forward on the 
threshold at that sight, no one took note. 
There was room in their minds for but one 
thought; Edith Yorke was dead! 

Only Martha failed not. After the first 
moment of helpless ‘and uncontrollable agony, 
she was ready to do all that could be done. 
Archibald Freeman had caught the lifeless 
form in his arms, and was caressing the unan- 
swering face with his kisses. She put him 
back. She sent one for a doctor, another she 
despatched to the kitchen to prepare instantly 
a cup of the strongest coffee that could be 
made, a third ‘she set to take caré of Miss 
Purcell, and a fourth she placed outside the 
door to be ready to go for anything that 
mnight be wanted. The others she turned out. 
Then she brought ammonia and hartshorn. 

“Mr. Freeman, help me to' rub her hands 
and head with these,” she said, touching him. 

He had been kneeling beside the bed with 
his arm around Edith. At that word he 
started up, nerved bya thrill of hope. So 
utterly deathlike was that beloved image, 
that the only thought in his heart had been 
that she was dead, and all his manhood had 
deserted him in so unexpected and utter a 
bereavement. But the strength that despair 
had banished hope recalled. 

They rubbed the  biue-veined; hollow 
temples, the white, breathless throat, they 
chafed and pressed the icy hands, and tried 
tu discern some hint of motion in the artery 
that showed where her little wrist bent. But 
if she had been of wax instead of flesh, she 
could not hate been more unmoved. Still, 
almost despairing, but yet refusing to despair, 
they persisted. A sérvant brought the coffee, 
and Martha pried apart the set teeth and 
poured some of it into her mouth. It was 
like pouririg it on marble. There was no 

sign of swallowing. Presently the doctor 
came. 

“T cannot be sure that life is extinct,” he 
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‘said, with professional caution. “There is 
but little chance; however. I shall try the 
galvanic battery. If that does not arouse her, 
there is nothing else to be done.” 

Following the doctor into the toom came 
Miss Purcell; as white as Edith herself, but 
with a face sliowing that she had regained 
her self-control, and would bear whatever 
must fall. Without glaneing towards the bed, 
she crossed'the room and put out the gas, 
then hid the telltale flask and glass that re- 
‘mained on the table just where Edith had 
left them. If desolation must come upon 
them, if their lives must be turned to ashes, 
at least let them, if they might, shield their 
darling from evil tongues. 

* Jane,” Miss Purcell said, to the servant at 
the door, “go and tell them all that Miss 
Yorke has had an attack of heart-disease.” — 

Then, still without looking at Edith, she 
wrote and sent a despatch ‘to the city for her 
medical adviser. She could not keep still. 
She went about the house setting every one 
in his place, having everything put in order, 
yet ever ready to fly in obedience to any order 
from the sick room. : 

“ Don’t let me see any une crying!” she ex- 
claimed. “I am the one to shed tears, if any 
person; and you see that I do not. Show 
your affection for her by doing your duty.” 

Bat the next moment, meeting Mr. Aylier, 
Miss Purcel) burst into a passion of tears, and 
cried ottt: 

“Why could’ not God ‘have taken you or 
me, and spared her?” 

Hours of terrible suspense! Who has gone 
through many years of life and not learned 
what those hours are? The day wore away, 
and evening fell again; and when the moon 
rose that summer night and flung its melan- 
choly radiance over Yorke House, it shone 
upon a house made desolate utterly. 

“ There is no hope!” the doctor had said. 
“She is dead !” 

The moon was at its full that night, and so 
bright that scarcely a star was visible, not a 
cloud flecked the sky, not a breeze stirred 
leaf of Vine or tree. It was all still and wan, 
more Mke a dead day than a living night. 
‘The light gained as the night wore away, it 
Jeft the eastern windows, atid poured in a 
silvery-silent flood over ‘the whole southern 
front of house and lawn. Long beams 

pointed to the room where Miss Purcell, ex- 


‘hausted, faint, wretched, "strove to sleep, or 


at least to rest, but started up every moment 
‘to weep and bewail herself. Martha had shut 
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that ghostly light out of the room where she 
and Jane sat the night through; but in the 
library adjoining the long parlor where Edith 
Yorke lay, the gas was turned off, and there 
slowly and tirelessly in that pale light paced 
Archibald Freeman. As he walked be could 
see into the parlor, and each time he turned 
he saw the long awful table, white-draped, 
flower-scattered, and on it that silent form of 
her whom he would have given his life to 
save. Once he went in and, kneeling by her, 
kissed the little dead hand that should have 
been his through his whole life. The touch 
chilled to his very heart. He groaned aloud, 
and, starting up, went back to his solitary 
promenade. It would have been easier to 
bear, he thought, if once he had heard her 
say that she loved him, if when he claimed 
her he had heard her give her consent to his 
claim, ‘Then he could have felt that she was 
his to have in some other world if not here, 
that when he should look his last on her on 
earth, still some link invisible, but indestruc- 
tible, held her to him. . But now, though he 
claimed her, though he had sent all others 
away, and maintained alone and by asserted 
right his watch over ber cold slumbers, still 
there seemed ever a power at hand to take 
her away from him utterly. Say what he 
might; he did not believe that he had any 
claim on her. No promise to him was there 
to stay one instant the flight of her sweet 
soul, and draw her to look back that she 
might know: him with her new sight, and 
never lose the knowledge of him henceforth. 

Unseen, as he fancied, by everybody, he 
flung himself on his knees and groaned out, in 
the bitterness of his heart, an ineoherent 
prayer for help. He was not a praying man, 
and in health and prosperity he had felt that 
if he was honorable in his dealings with men, 
and acknowledged in a vague way that there 
was an over-ruling Being to whom all earthly 
rulers are responsible, that was religion 
enough. But in that hour of agony when 
human courage fails, when we go down with 
some loved one to the narrow gate and feel it 
shut in our faces when they have passed 
through, then the soul feels that the hand 
ontstretched to smite may be also outstretched 
to heal, and that God does not dwell afar, 
directing the fate of worlds but disregarding 
individuals. Then it is that we remember 
with anguish, yet with unspeakable comfort, 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground aan 
our Heavenly Father knows it. 

We have said that Archibald ieee 
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fancied himself tmseen; but he mistook. A 
pair of soft and dreamy eyes dwelt on his 
kneeling form, marked how he bent. motion- 
less with his face buried in his hands. Then, 
since he did not stir, that gaze, only half 
aware, songht other objects, the dimly-seen 
pictured faces on the walls, leaning with faces 
still, but seeming alive and startled, the deep 
and rich-hued draperies showing color only at 
the edges, all the velvety shadows black as 
night, the broad white flood of moonlight 
that lay as firm and gleaming on the carpet 
as if another carpet had been thrown there, 
silver-wrought, flowered with stirless shadows 
of lace curtains, and vine-branches, and out- 
thrust limbs of trees that stood outside the 
windows. Following the lead of these, that 
soft, wondering glance strayed towards the 
garden where one walked slowly to and fro; 
not a privileged mourner who could come 
within and look on the daughter of the house 
lying there in state, and touch her hand, but 
one who must wear out his grief at a distance. 
Since night fell, Baxter Jordan had kept his 
watch outside the walls which held his idol, 
as untiringly’as her privileged lover kept his 
vigil at her side, as’ unconscious, too, what 
eyes dwelt on him as he paced up and down 
the terrace path. 

Presently that dreamy gaze left him and 
came nearer to itself, was aware of white 
clinging draperies, of a scent of flowers, began 
to question what all these strange, visionary 
sights might mean, what meant that man 
yonder who knelt and wept while he prayed ? 
and that other who walked to and fro out in 
the solitary moonlight? what meant the 
moorilight and the flowers in that room? 
finally, what meant that hard, stiff bed on 
which she lay? 

“It is like an awful dream?’ muttered 
Archibald Freeman, rising presently from his 
knees. «“I cannot believe it true. O my 
sweet love, can it be that I atv never again to. 
hear your voice, to look in your eyes and see 
them bright, and aware of me, to see the color 
rise to that pale, cold cheek ?” 

He had crossed the room and almost 
reached her where she lay in the moonlight; 
but there he stopped short, with such a thrill 
of amazement, hope and fear that it was like 
a physical pain. Edith Yorke’s soft eyes were 
open and looked at him, her lips, so chilly one 
hour before, were parted in a tender, welcom- 
‘ing smile, the blessed little hand was moving 
feebly to extend itself to him. 

One instant of terrible doubt as to the 
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evidence of his own senses, the next he knew 
all. She was alive! 

She knew and asked to know nothing save 
that he was there, loving her, happy with her, 
holding her close to his heart, warming her 
chill hands, pouring out his love and. joy in 
words that were almost incoherent, yet none 
the less sweet to hear. 

The door opened softly, and Martha ap- 
peared on the threshold, and stood there 
fixed. Had Mr. Freeman gone crazy with 
grief? Her startled eyes opened wider. It 
was not a cold and lifeless face that rested 
against his bosom. 

“My little Edith!’ cried out the woman, 
rushing with hysterical joy to embrace her 
darling. 


It has often been said. that joy does not 

kill, and in this case we need apprehend no 
fatal consequences. 
© Miss Purcell,” said Martha, awakening the 
old lady, who had just at daylight fallen into 
a feverish sleep, “I cannot believe that Miss 
Edith is dead. You know people often lie in 
a trance a long time.” 

Miss Purcell started up with a cry, looked 
into the face of the speaker, and read there 
the tremulous delight which could not be 
concealed. She needed no more telling. 

“T never believed that she was dead,” the 
old lady said, hours after. And so they all 
said. To them, as to all so stricken, the 
suddenness of the blow had come with stun- 
ning force, so that their affliction had seemed 
a dream. Happily for them, it was but a 
dream changed to a terrible reality. 

The happy day dawned, and Edith Yorke 
smiled back to the sunshine that came in at 
her chamber windows, and threw its wreath 
of golden flecks over her pillow and her hair. 

“Mr. Freeman, I think it is time that you 
should leave the room,” Miss Purcell said, 
at this juncture. 

“TI shali do nothing of the sort,” he replied, 
with perfect decision. 

“Then I sball go myself,” said the old lady, 
severely. 

No opposition being made to this, she went 
down stairs with great. dignity, trying to 
make herself believe that sue was very angry, 
and that the proceedings of the young people 
were highly improper; but at the bottom of 
her heart she was the happiest woman in ‘the 
land. So glad was she, that when she saw 
Mr. Jordan standing in the hall, although 
she did not quite approve of admitting him 
‘at the house as a familiar visitor, and al- 


though she considered his. admiration for 
Edith highly presumptuous, she now advanced 
smilingly to meet him and even offered him 
her hand. 

“ This is a joyful day for us all!” she said. 
“Come in and let me tell you about it. I 
know how provoking it is to have to depend 
on hearsay in such matters; and of course 
there will. be a thousand marvellous stories 
going.” 

She told him volubly all there was to tell, 
and added her own comments. Finally she 
spoke of himself in her kind but decisive way: 

“ Now, Mr. Jordan, I want to speak to you 
as a friend would, and I hope that you'‘will 
take my remarks as they should be taken. 
Miss Edith Yorke is going to marry Mr, Free- 
man, and it is a very suitable match in every 
respect. The days of chivalry are past, and 
it is considered desirable now that a lady 
should have, beside her husband, a despairing 
lover in her train. I hope that in the future, 
you will bear this in mind, and not attract 
any unpleasant attention by your devotion to 
her. We will be very happy tocontinue your 
acquaintance on that condition; otherwise 
it would be impossible.” 

“I @ not mean to trespass,” the young 
man said, quietly, not in the least angry. “The 
thought that she was dead so suddenly and 
in so unaccountable a manner was quite 
enough to excuse an unusual behaviour in 
me.” 

“Certainly!” the old lady said, immediate- 
ly, impressed by his dignity. “I am truly 
grateful for your solicitude, and shall tell 
Edith that you have been to inquire for her.” 

As the young man went out of the house 
that day his dream of love floated away from 
him as some morning mist lifts from the land- 
scape, and rises skyward, hanging there dis- 
tant and glorified, while the land beneath 
looks out unblurred by its confusing presence. 
At length he looked his real life in the face. 

It was two days from the time of his enter- 
ing the house for a morning call before Mr. 
Archibald Freeman came out from the doors 
of his lady’s home, and walked down the 
avenue towards the town. But.even then he 
lingered on the road, and turned again and 
again to look back and wave his hand towards 
the group he had left on the veranda. 

A lounge had been brought out into the 
fresh morning air, and on that recHned the 
beautiful invalid, sarrounded and ministered 
to by an adoring company of servitors, Mr. 
Aylier, with the morning paper in his hand, 
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sat in a chair behind her, pretending to read, 
but glancing between every line at that pale, 
smiling face he loved so dearly, watching her 
every motion to see if he might perchance 
render some slight service, starting forward 
every time she spoke, listening and looking 
with that uneasy smile which follows such 
anxiety as he had suffered. Miss Purcell sat 
at Edith’s head, making believe fan her, and 
entertaining the others with various sharp 
remarks which were intended to prove that 
she wasn’t such a fool as to be carried away 
with happiness as they were, but had not 
been in the least anxious, having known per- 
fectly well how everything would end. Martha, 
radiant and restless, made every excuse to 
stay by her young mistress who humored her 
by making her constantly serviceable doing 
nothing. Never was an invalid who needed 
so much waiting on, and found so many 
trifling acts of service to gratify those who, 
she knew, could in no other way be so happy 
as in serving her. Miss Boardman, tempo- 
rarily dispensed with, had been sent for again, 
Miss Purcell perceiving that the lovers were 
likely to be poor enough company for her, and 
wanting somebody to scold at. The com- 
panion now sat just behind her enfployer, 
and smiled, that being all that was required 
of her, or that she felt able to do. Now and 
then some servant put a head out to look at 
the mistress. 

But all took care that while they hovered 
about the object of their joyful love and 
solicitude, they came not between her steady, 
shining eyes and that gentleman who walked 
down the avenue. She watched him, smiling, 

till he disappeared through the gate, then 
drew a deep breath. 

“T think there never was in all the world 
so beautiful a morning, auntie,” she said. 

“T dare say not, my dear,” said that lady, 
dryly. “I am prepared for any degree of 
enthusiasm on your part.” 

Edith laughed and blushed. 

“On the contrary, I am as cool as you, 
auntie,” she said; “and twice as reasonable 
as Mr. Aylier,” with an affectionate glance 
backward towards that gentleman; “and ten 
times as reasonable as Martha. Please, 
Martha, go and get me that large red rose 
that is just ready to shed its petals, I want 
them, Cut the stem that they may not be 
shaken off. I mean the red one that looks 
this way, and bends over so.” 

Meantime, Mr. Freeman, turning from the 
private int the public avenue, met a carriage 
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in which sat Mrs, Jepson and her lapdog: 
The lady stopped to make inquiries. . 

“Miss Yorke is quite well this morning,” 
the gentleman said. “She will be delighted 
to see you.” 

“You are going down town?” the lady 
asked. 

“Yes; but I will see you again; I return 
immediately, and you will stay a while, will 
you not?” 

“Well, to be sure,” she said, to the lapdog, 
as she drove on, having no one else to confide 
in, “it is all settled beyond a doubt, and, also, 
beyond a doubt, this illness has hurried the 
consummation. There was certainly no sign 
of understanding two evenings ago, and now 
he speaks quite like the lord of the manor, 
don’t you think so, Fancy ?” 

The lapdog making no dissent, the matter 
might be considered settled. 

Mr. Freeman, indeed, felt quite like the 
lord of the manor, and had a mind to oeeupy 
that position as soon as possible. He pro- 
posed to have matters quite his own way. 
It was now August. He would be married 
in October, not a day later. He would have 
full charge of that frail flower of his, and 
watch lest danger should come near it again. 
He did not know yet how nor why she had 
taken that nearly fatal draught, and was not 
secure of the future unless Edith should be 
constantly under his care. When she should 
be a little stronger, able to talk, and when he 
could have her alone with him, away from 
the busy friends who were always hovering 
about her, he would have the whole matter 
settled. Returning to the house again, he 
glanced over the place as he went up the 
walk, and planned what improvements should 
be made. 

“A new stone wall around the whole place,” 
he thought. “And the gardener’s house 
must be rebuilt. I will have the greenhouses 
restored, and a grapery run along the west 
wall. This gateway is too finetochange. It 
was imported, and we could get nothing so 
handsome in this country. With a little 
money and time, it may be made the finest 
place in the States. It has a stately, home- 
like look.” 

That word “homelike” conjured up a 
mental picture that he paused to contemplate ; 
Edith beautiful, matronly, sweet and dignified 
presiding over their home, and Edith’s 
children playing on the lawn, making the 
lofty rooms of the house echo with their 
childish voices and laughter. He could al- 
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most hear them now, and feel the touch of 
their little velvety hands, 

Edith listened smilingly as he poured out 
his plans to her the first time they were 
alone, talking so impetuously that it was im- 
possible to interrupt him eyen if she had 
wished. 

“It is all very charming,” she laughed, 
when at length he paused to read her ap- 
proval of his wishes in that blushing face. 
“ But you have omitted oye point. We are 
not engaged. You have never, to my 
knowledge, offered yourself to me.” 

We are not prepared to say how the gen- 
tleman repaired the omission; but that it 
was repaired we must believe, since the ac- 
cusation was not made again, and since Miss 
Yorke’s engagement was immediately an- 
nounced to the world. 

How trite weddings are, that is, everybody’s 
wedding but one’s own. Nothing new can be 
said about them, nothing new can be done 
about them. Of course our “happy couple” 
were married with eclat. The reader cannot 
doubt that Miss Purcell, even if others were 
indifferent, would ransack Christendom for 
the most exquisite toilet, and the most 
superb fitting-out of an entertainment that 
could be procured for the wedding of her 
darling. Shall we tell how diamonds blazed 
and silks and satins rustled, how costly and 
beautiful were the laces, how brilliant the 
lights, how magnificent the supper? Doesn’t 
one get a little tired of hearing about that 
sort of thing, and reading stale inventories of 
splendors all too common? To me there was 
nothing else in the whole so beautiful as the 
bloom on Edith Yorke’s cheek, and the light 
in her bridegroom’s eyes. We may see any 
day splendid toilets, superb rooms, handsome 
men and women; but not often do we see a 
couple marrying for true love, and nothing 
else, happy in a perfect mutual confidence, 
trembling with rapture, yet entering no fool's 
paradise. The sight is refreshing. We may 
be sure that this man who stands beside 
Edith and repeats with fervent voice the 


beautiful words with which the English 
church service. binds the married couple, 
however he may have admired, or been 
momentarily attracted by other women, has 
never breathed a word of love to them, or 
offered to any other the hand which now 
clasps hers in purity and faith; and we know 
that Edith could never have contemplated 
standing as a bride by the side of any man 
save this one who alone has moved her heart. 
That hand of hers which now she gives away 
no man can prate about. It has not been 
squeezed and kissed by any stray gallant who 
chose to amuse himself with her, it has waved 
no signal to triflers, it has covered no blushes 
of shame. Again let us say that the sight of 
this unique couple is refreshing to those dis- 
gusted with the vice of men and the utter 
cheapness of most women. 

Now indeed was there a grandeur about 
the Yorke name which the people of Yorke- 
ville could understand. Wealth with all its 
train are tangible things to bow to, are 
superiorities to be acknowledged. They can 
be seen, weighed, ay, and shared! The pop- 
ular mind is like that literal lover in Long- 
fellow’s Hyperion who to his lady’s lofty talk 
responded “damn your attributes!’ Who is 
going to pull off his hat to mere dignity of 
mind? Who is going to stand out of a man’s 
or @ woman’s way unless the man or woman 
has carriage wheels to run over one and 
horses’ hoofs to trample one down? Not 
Yorkville people, you may be sure. But now, 
they bowed and scraped, and smirked and 
eomplimented, and stood with their hats in 
their hands, in blissful forgetfulness that they 
had ever given insult where now they tendered 
homage. 

But little cared our happy Edith or her 
happy hasband for the smiles or frowns of 
those time-servers. All they want is theirs, 
and they have nothing to fear, not even at 
home; for the demon that for so many gen- 
erations has been the curse of the Yorkes is 
at last vanquished, conquered by the irre- 
sistible power of love! 
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KING PAT, THE CRUSOE OF THE GALAPAGOS. 


BY 


My Uncle Malachi Worth was a veteran 
whaler of the old school, who had made 
several Pacific voyages in the days when 
ships were small and sperm whales numer- 
ous, and the passages out and home covered 
half the duration of the voyage; when the 
Galapagos were the very ultima thule of his 
navigation, all to leeward of that group being 
a great unknown sea; when sextants were 
valued for their weight of metal, and chro- 
nometers scarcely heard of except in discov- 
ering ships; when the topgallantmasts were 
all sent on deck in latitude forty to strip for 
the fight with Cape Horn, and triumphantly 
sent aloft again in the same parallel on the 
other side; when the oil was stowed down in 
wooden-bound casks, and half the between- 
decks reserved for coiling down “ wooden 
cables ;” and when the ship’s bottom was as 
guiltless of copper as her sides were of 
bulwarks above the spar-deck. All these 
points my Uncle Worth dwelt upon as things 
to be proud of; not as deficiencies or disad- 
vantages, but rather as evidences that all the 
new innovations and explorations were worse 
than useless; for he was accustomed to say 
to us, his nephews and grandsons, “ What's 
the use of your making voyages clear round 
the globe, and cruising away down to Loo 
Choo, and away up to Kamtchatka, where 
you are gone twice as long as I used to be, 
and don’t get any more oil?” Argument was 
wasted upon him. “There’s whales enough 
now on Peru and Chili,” he would say, “if 
you'll only go there and stick there. You 
don’t want any crow-nometers or bay-rome- 
ters to find your way there, nor any toggle- 
irons and bomb-shells to kill them with.” 

But, with all his obstinacy and old-fogyism, 
which, after all, was mostly put on for effect, 
my venerable uncle was the best of company 
for us younger seamen; for he was really an 
intelligent man, and his stock of yarns was 
inexhaustible. He was, in most cases, his 
own hero, and if any place mentioned by us 


was within his old cruising limits, he had an 
adventure to relate with it; if it was beyond 


his boundary line, he listened complacently, 


but generally ended by declaring it an out- 
landish island, and lamenting the perversity 


of the present generation of seamen in going 
there at all. 
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“The Galleypaguses,” said the old gentle- 
man, “is as far off shore as ever I saw any 
need to go. 1 was put ashore once there, and 
lived there some months.” 

“Lived there!” I exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. “That's the last place I should select 
for a hermitage.” 

“Well, I didn’t pick it out myself,” said 
Uncle Worth, “though I was ugly enough 
when I went ashore to go anywhere for a 
change. You see L'was taken sick with a 
fever while we lay below Tumbez bar in the 
old Atlas, and she went to sea and left me 
there, as it was a very doubtful case whether 
I lived or died. But I weathered it, and as 
soon as I got strong, of course I was anxious 
to get away from such a hole as that, for there 
was nothing there but a few half-savage Span- 
ish-Indian mongrels, and legions of alligators 
and fleas. It may be a little better place 
now-a-days, but I guess not much. Well, I 
couldn’t wait for the Atlas to come back, and 
I shipped in an English whaler, called the 
Hotspur, that was bound off to the Galley- 
paguses, and the captain agreed if he fell in 
with the Atlas to put me aboard. But he 
hadn't more’n got me into blue water before 
he told me he shouldn’t do anything of the 
kind, and I soon found my treatment there 
was going to be monkey’s allowance, ‘more 
kicks than ha’pence’ Well, I stood it as 
patiently as I could till I couldn’t bear it any 
longer, and finally I knocked him down on his 


. Own quarter-deck. He and his mates then 


seized me up to the rigging, and he was going 
to flog me, when I told him he had better flog 
me to death, for if he didn’t, I would have his 
life afterwards. He thought better of it, and 
instead of flogging me, he cut me adrift and 
put me into handenffs. He threatened to set 
me ashore on one of the islands under his lee, 
and I told him I’d thank him to do so; or if 
he would only stand in sight of the land, and 
give me two planks for a raft, I would shake 
the dust. of his old Hotspur off my feet, and 
give him no further trouble. 

“We made the land the next day, and he 
lowered a boat and went himself to set me 
ashore, He was well bowsed up, as, indeed 
he was nearly all the time, and when I asked 


him what island it was, he told me to find 
out by my education; but I doubt if he knew 
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himself, for he had a navigator with him, 
shipped for the purpose. We pulled into a 
bay where there was good landing for the 
boat, my irons were taken off, and I stepped 
ashore with my few traps.in a bag. Old 
Clavering pulled out a bottle from under the 
stern, and after taking a good long pull at it, 
asked me if I wouldn’t havea drink. I turned 
on my heel without. making him any answer, 
and he shoved off and left me. 

“TI didn’t wait long on the beach. I pushed 
up inland to get a sight from the high rocks 
off to seaward, to see if I could form any 
judgment of my whereabouts. I had been one 
season among these islands, and judged it 
must be Charles’s Island that I had landed on, 
and if so, there was a post-office in a harbor 
on the northwest side, a box erected by some 
of the whalemen, where each ship which 
touched left her report. Following the coast 
round, having only the sun for a guide as to 
direction, I found the bay, as I had expected, 
and going down to the beach, found five or 
six papers in the post-office, but nothing later 
than three months back. It was not the 
time when ships were most likely to come 
here, as everybody there was over about 
Albemarle and Narborough, where the whales 
are found in great numbers. But I was satis- 
fied of one thing, that I was on Charles’s 
Island. I was likely to stay there some time, 
too, as no sail was in sight but the Hotspur, 
and she was standing over towards Albe- 
marie. It was not a very cheering prospect, 
for these islands are not suited for human 
beings to live on, nor, indeed, anything else 
but guanas and terrapins, who can live a year 
or two without food or drink, and grow fat 
on it. 

“TI spent nearly all day hunting for water, 
and at last found a place where I could scoop 
a little out of the hollows of the rocks; but 
this was warm and flat, and I knew that a few 
days more would dry it all up, and I should 
have to depend then upon the terrapins’ 
stomachs, and kill one when I wanted a 
drink. Those animals take in their stock of 


water for a whole year at a time, and live on 
a much smaller allowance of it than the 
camels of the great desert that we read so 
much about. I had brought a tinder-box in 
my bag, so I built a fire and cooked some 
meat of the terrapin, which you know is good 


eating; but I had no bread or potatoes with 
it, and, above all, I suffered for the want of 


good water and a comfortable place of shelter, 
for the sun was burning hot, and the stunted 


trees that grew here and there were nearly 
all withered for the want of moisture. I hope, 
boys, you may never know by experience the 
delights of wandering all day about the rocks 
of a dry, parched, volcanic island, lying right 
under the equator, and drinking lukewarm 
water from the rocks or from land-turties’ 
stomachs. I kept on the move, hoping to 
stumble upon a spring, for I had heard there 
was one on this island somewhere. But I did 
not find any, and, towards the middle of the 
afternoon, tired out and overpowered by the 
heat, I came to a spot where two stunted 
trees grew near together, though they didn’t 
furnish much shade, and here I sat down to 
rest awhile. I strained my eyes all round the 
horizon in search of a sail, but could see none. 
There were other islands in sight, but they 
were all as near alike as peas in a pod. I 
leaned against the parehed trunk of one of 
these trees, and closed my eyes in theaght. 

“T don’t know how long I sat there before 
I was startled by a sound of something strik- 
ing the rocks, and turning my head, I saw a 
man, or, at any rate, something in human 
form, coming towards me. He had no cover- 
ing on his body above the waist, and his skin 
was burnt and tanned from exposure to the 
sun; his lower limbs were pushed through a 
couple of rude bags of hair seal-skin, while 
his bare feet pattered from rock to rock, as if 
perfectly at home among them. He had the 
remains of an old straw hat perched on his 
head, but his long red hair and beard were 
matted and tangled together, and his face and 
body had a baked appearance, as if all the 
juices had been dried out of him. He carried 
an old flint-lock musket in his hand, that 
looked about as rusty and neglected as its 
owner. His manner and appearance were 
wild and savage beyond anything I had ever 
seen in human form, as he strode up to me 
and levelled his old flint-lock at me, almost 
poking the muzzle of it into my ear: 

“« What are ye doing here?” he roared, with 
a strong Irish brogue. 

“ * Sitting down to rest,’ I answered, timidly ; 
for it was not to be wondered at that I was 
struck with terror at the terrible appearance 
of the figure before me, and the lonely cir- 
cumstances of our meeting in this out-of-the- 
way place. 

“*Lost from your ship? he asked, wildly, 
still keeping his gun levelled at my head. 

“No, answered I. ‘I was put ashore 


by the captain.’ 
“*From what ship?” 
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Hotspur, of London.’ 

“*Clavering ?’ he inquired, with a hideous 
leer in his eyes, 

“* Yes, said I, ‘that’s the skipper’s name, 

“‘Ah, the scoundrel! I know him this 
many a day,’ he said, lowering his gun, some- 
what to my relief. ‘Dry and hungry, aren’t 
you?’ he asked. 

“* Yes” said I, ‘I'm suffering for a drink 
of good water, and if you know of any spring, 
I wish you would direct me to it,’ 

“* Travel on ahead of me,’ he answered, in 
atone of command. ‘Here, this way,’ point- 
ing to the eastward. 

“I obeyed in silence, stepping off at a round 
pace, while the tall, wiry figure followed close 
in my rear, carrying the old musket at a trail, 
and on the half cock, 


“*Ye’re not an Englishman?’ he snapped 
out, suddenly, and as if his mind was fally 
made up about it. 

“*No, I replied, ‘’'m an American. I 
shipped with Clavering in Tumbez, where I 
had been left ashore sick.’ 

“What's yer name?’ he demanded, in the 
same crusty style. 

“Malachi Worth,’ 

“«Nantucketer?’ he jerked out again. 

“*Yes,” said L ‘I came out in the Atlas. 
Have you heard of her?’ 

“*Didn’t come here this year,’ he returned. 
Up off Cape Blanco.’ 

“We trudged on under a blazing sun, my 
companion following me up close, and now 
and then indicating the direction he meant 
for me to take, and I was nearly exhausted, 
when, shortly before sandown, we rose a hill 
which overlooked the eastern side of the 
island, and a valley under cultivation lay 
before us, containing an acre and.a half or 
more, and which was, perhaps, the only spot 
on the island, or, indeed, in the group, which 
afforded moisture enough to raise pumpkins 
and sweet potatoes, In the middle of this 
cultivated pateh stood a small hut, rudely 
constructed of driftwood and old canvas, 
towards which we directed our course, A 
slight-built lad, who looked like an American, 
was working among the potato patches, his 
nakedness partially covered by tattered gar- 
ments, and a small Peruvian dog ran from 
the hut to meet us, yelping spitefully at me, 
and fawning upon my savage comrade. 

“An old barrel set into the ground by way 
of curb, at a short distance back from the hut, 
told where the spring was, and was, just at 
that moment, the most attractive object in 
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the picture. After I had satisfied my wants 
im that particular, I went with the wild Irish- 
man into his shanty, which was as rude and 


filthy inside as out, He pulled a bottle of 
rum out of a dark corner of the hut, and half 
emptied it at a single pull; then hailing the 
youngster, who was working among the pota- 
toes, and whom he addressed as Jake, he 
ordered him to cook supper. He then pro- 
ceeded to inform me that he was the proprie- 


tor of this plantation, and the sovereign lord 
and master of the island, and that I might be 
his obedient and loyal subject, and work for 
him, subject to. his orders, or, if I preferred, I 
might just climb the hill again and go off on 
my own hook. As I saw no prospect before 
me in that case but suffering and death, 


unless a ship soon arrived, and felt that I 


was entirely dependent upon the bounty of 
this semi-savage, I readily agreed to any- 
thi 

bottle, and, as the liquor operated, he became 
more boastful and swaggering, 

“Did you never hear of King Pat? he 
asked, 


“T was obliged to confess that I never had. 

“* And ye say ye’ve been a season at the 
Galleypaguses before ?’ 

“*Yes; but that was three years ago,’ I 
replied, ‘and I never landed on this island, 
though it seems to me I have heard of a man 
living here at that time,’ 

“*Ay, that’s the first season after I settled 
here, and I wasn’t so well known. But all 
the whaling fleet knows Pat now, especially 
when they want pertaties. King Pat’s my 
name, and I’ve two subjects now. There’s: 
one thing I want to put in my palace here.’ 

“* What may that be?’ I inquired. 

queen, said he. ‘As soon as I can get 
a boat, I'll go and get me one.’ 

“*Where ?’ I asked, in astonishment. 

“<Up to the coast of Peru, he replied, 
boldly. ‘At Payta or Guayaquil’ 

“ By this time Jake had the terrapin meat 
and potatoes boiling in the pot outside, and 
I went out to have a yarn with him while I 
watched the progress of the supper, for I was 
getting sharkish, 

“* Jake,’ said I, ‘how long have you lived 
here? 

“‘About six months, answered the youth, 
with an uneasy glance towards the hut. He 
was not more than seventeen, of a timid and 
submissive disposition, and evidently stood in 


great awe of his tyrannical master, King Pat. 
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- “*How came you ashore here? Were you 
lost from your shipmates ?” 

“*He,’ jerking bis head sideways towards 
the shanty, ‘he gave me liquor, and while I 
was drunk; he stowed me away. When I 
came to myself the boat was gone, and he,’ 
with another jerk of the head, ‘kept me here, 
and wouldn’t let me go.’ 

“* Didn’t your captain make any search for 
you?’ I asked, 


“Yes, the ship came down here off and 
on, and sent her boat in; but he tied and 
gagged me, and carried me up behind that 
rock there, and I heard him tell my shipmates 
that he hadn't been able to find me, and he 
supposed I must have fallen down from the 


mountains somewhere, and been killed or 
drowned,’ 

“*What ship did you belong to?” 

“<The English barque Laurel. I was a 
*prentice in her.’ 

“*But other ships have visited the place 
since?” 

“*O yes; but he always stows me away, 
and makes me keep out of sight. He'd kill 
ine in a minute if I didn’t do just as he tells 
me to,’ edntinued the youth, with a shudder. 

“Tt was evident that the Irish savage had 
the boy completely cowed, having gradually 
established such a sway over his feeble mind, 
that he dared not disobey or cross him in any 
way. 

“«But, said I, ‘if he drinks rum at the rate 
I see him doing it now, he must get dead 
drunk sometimes, and you would have him 
in your power. If you don’t want to stay 
here, you shall leave in the next ship that 
comes. When I go, you shall go with me, 
unless you prefer to stay here with this 
ruffian.’ 


“I found, however, that King Pat was not 
to be laid out dead drunk by even a full bottle 
of liquor; for, though noisy and boastful, as I 
have already observed, he always kept his 
legs and preserved his wits about him, so as 
not to be easily taken off his guard. I man- 
aged to jog on very well with him, and 
willingly assisted him to cultivate his farm, 
as well as to clear and break up somé more 
land that he might extend his operations, and 
a fortnight passed away without the arrival 
of any vessel, Pat drank deeply, and seemed 
to have a large stock of rum stowed away in 
odd corners; for his produce, with which he 
supplied ships, was either bartered for liquor, 
or sold for Spanish dollars, as Jake informed 
me. Decent clothing or other comforts, he 


seemed to care nothing about; but the boy 
said he thought he must have considerable 
sums of money hidden somewhere. 


“ Jake and I had climbed the rocks one day | 
in search of a terrapin, when, mounting a 
high eminence, I discovered the mastheads of 
aship at anchor in the bay. I told the boy 
that here was our chance for freedom, and 
encouraged him to go with me. We struck a 
bee-line for the ship, keeping ber masts in 


view; but on gaining the cliff that overlooked 
the anchorage, I at. once reeognized her as 
the Hotspur, and saw the captain.and boat’s 
crew at the foot of the rocks, examining the 
papers in the post-office box. I changed my 
plan as soon as I saw this, and concealed 
myself from view, directing the boy to do the 
same; for I preferred staying with King Pat 
to returning on board that ship, or even 
letting Clavering know that I was alive, and 
I was also determined not to make my young 
companion the subject of his brutal tyranny. 
Having reconnoitred, we returned to the hut 
and reported to Pat, who at once laid a plan 
to get possession of a boat, Having commu- 
nicated this to me, and secured. my consent 
to join him in it, which I would hardly have 
yielded in the ease of any other ship but this, 
he took his old musket and started off on a 
tramp over to the bay. He returned about 
nightfall, having agreed to deliver a lot of 
potatoes to Clavering, who was to come for 


them the next morning, and bring his own 
men to dig them and lug them down to his 
boat. He had no suspicion that there was 
any one else on the island but Pat, and no 
recollection of any former acquaintance with 
that strange and wretched looking being, 
who, as he had told me at our first meeting, 
had an old grudge against Clavering. 

“The boat was seen, early the next day, 
rounding the point and pulling in to where 
Pat stood waiting at the most favorable place 
for beaching her, which was nearly a mile 
from the hut, and, as you know, is still called 
by whalemen, ‘ Pat’s Landing.’ He conducted 
them all up to his hut, and producing his 
bottles, plied them freely with liquor, and as 
Clavering could not stand more than half as 
mueh in this way as his host, he was soon 
laid out, while none of his boat’s crew were 
in much better condition. Meanwhile, the 
boy and myself, who had lain concealed, took 
quiet possession of their boat, shoved her 
off, and pulled a short distance into the 
most convenient hiding-place that can be 


imagined. 
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' “Nearly abreast of the ‘shanty, on the 
seaward side of the valley, rose a rocky preci- 
pice, bold and steep on the surface, atid 
‘hollowed out underneath, forming a natural 
cavern, while other rocks lying aeruss the 
bight of it concealed it entirely from the view 
of aiiy one passing outside. The water in 
this eave was many fathoms deep, and alive 
with fish, of the kinds called grouper and 
rock-cod. This cliff had the appearance of 
having been, at some distant period, a part of 
a crater, and been split asunder by some 
great convulsion. The cave could be entered 
by a passage in the rock from the land side, 
and here Pat had been accustomed to go 
whenever he wanted a change of diet, the 
fish being so abundant and ravenous that 
they might be caught with a bare livok. 
Into this snug retreat we took the Hotspur's 
boat, and secured her nearly up to the 
* Hole-in-the-Wall, as the land entrance was 
termed by us. The mouth of the cave where 
we took the boat in was not less than twenty 
yards across, but was protected from the sea, 
as well as from observation, by the off-lying 
barrier of rocks. 
' “Clavering, on recovering somewhat from 
the effects of his debauch, was of course 
mystified at the disappearance of his boat; 
but as no one had had anyeare of her for 
several hours, it was decided that she must 
have struck adrift, floated out, and been swept 
away by the currents, which, as you’ know, 
run with more violence than regularity among 
this group of islands. He was obliged to make 
his way overland to the anchorage of his ship, 
and returned next day for his potatoes. He 
saw no one but Pat himself, as before, for 
Jake and I were careful to keep out of sight, 
and he finished his business and went to sea 
without the slightest suspicion of the truth. 
“As soon as the Hotspur was fairly at sea, 
King Pat began to make his arrangements 
for a voyage to the coast in search of a queen 
to grace his palace and cheer his loneliness. 
He purposed taking Jake with him on this 
cruise, leaving me alone in charge of- his 
plantation. The boat was well stocked with 
provisions and water, for the passage might 
be long, and there was no chance of rain in 
this part of the ocean. The distance to 
Guayaquil was only about seven hundred 
miles on a course nearly east, but the pre- 
vailing winds were against him, and much 
‘calm weather was to be expected. No danger 
‘was to be apprehended from storins, there 
being no part of the ocean so free from perils 


of that kind. Indeed, it was common for 
ships cruising there to lash down the clews 
of their topsails and unreeve the running gear 
to save the chafe and wear of ‘it. He em- 
barked ‘his old gun and all his money, and 
put to sea one fine morning, leaving me for 
the time ‘monarch of all I surveyed.’ I of 
course did not intend to remain if a chance 
offered to get on board of a ship, that is, any 
other than the Hotspur, and I lost no time 
in contriving means to let my situation be 
known to any one arriving at the anchorage, 
by putting my ‘ report’ in the post-office box, 
while I did not fail every morning to climb a 
high cliff, whence I could see the mastheads 
of a vessel if one should have entered the 
harbor. I had no boat or other conveyance 
to leave the island with, or I might have gone 
down to the grounds about Albemarle and 
Narborough, where I should have been quite 
sure of being picked up by some of my coun- 
trymen. I sometimes thought of attempting 
this on a float of inflated seal-skins; but as 
this seemed at best but a desperate under- 
taking, I gave it up, and being comfortably 
situated, with abundance of ‘provisions, I 
determined to wait patiently till the season 
when ships were most likely to touch here. 
“For two months I had led this solitary life, 
without a visit from any living being, and 
now began to look anxiously towards the 
rising sun every morning for the reappearance 
of King Pat returning with his queen, when 
one of those -series of voleanic changes 
oecurred which are no uncommon events 
among islands of this formation, and which 
sometimes change the whole face of nature 
in their progress. For several days mysteri- 
ous rambling noises were heard in the earth, 
and one night I was awakened by a bright 
light shining down upon me, and rose to find 
a fresh crater opened up in the interior of 
the island. This continued to burn for forty- 
eight hours, though the eruption was not 
violent, and during all this time I observed a 


“slight escape of sulphurous smoke from the 


* Hole-in-the-Wall? and volumes of it rising 
from the cave on the outside of ‘the cliff, 
showing a communication with thevinterior 
through this underground chambef.'"On the 
third day this escape ceased, though the high 
crater still continued to send up black clouds 
at intervals, and slight noises and tremblings 
were perceptible now and then. On climbing 
to my perch, as usual, my eyes rested upon a 
distant sail steering directly at the island; but 
as the wind was light, it was sometime before 
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I satisfied myself that she was a fore-and-aft 
schooner, and my attention had been so fixed 
upon the distant vessel, that I had not until 
now vubserved a boat. which was not more 
than two miles from me, and was just setting 
her sail. Two figures only could be seen in 
her, which I was not long in conjecturing to 
be those of Pat and his queen. He had prob- 
ably been lying-to during the night, so as to 
approach the landing by daylight, and had 
just observed the schooner. He had no crew 
to man his oars, and therefore had no alter- 
native but to set his sail, at the risk of reveal- 
ing his position to his pursuers, as they could 
not see him at that distance in range of the 
land if he kept it down. But they would 
soon be up with him if he remained lying-to, 
and to elude them he must push on and 
reach the shore. All this, of course, I under- 
stood afterwards, though at the moment I 
knew nothing of any pursuit, or of the busi- 
ness of the strange vessel in this locality. 

“T descended the mountain to the beach to 
meet and welcome my sovereigns, but I per 
ceived by their course that they did not 
intend to land at the usual place. At seeing 
me there, the boat. was sheered within hail, 
and Pat cried: 

“*Throw them off the track when they 
come ashore! Tell them I’ve gone round the 
other side of the island! You'll find me at 
the Hole-in-the-Wall!?’ 

“T waved my hand as a signal that I under- 

stood the situation, and the boat again yawed 
off out of reach of the voice, steering for the 
cavern. Pat, so faras I could judge at that 
distance, was much metamorphosed since he 
left me. His hair and beard were trimmed, 
- and he was dressed in a decent suit of clothes, 
with a broad Panama hat, looking, for the 
first time since my knowledge of him, like a 
Christian being. This I attributed, of course, 
to the humanizing influence of the woman at 
his side, who appeared, at that distance, a fine 
specimen of the Spanish-Indian race, tawny 
in color, but with handsome features, and 
free, erect figure. 
' “T left the Janding-place, retreating in the 
direction of ‘the shanty, as I thought. the 
pursuers might lose some little time looking 
for the best spot to land, if there was no one 
to indicate it to them. The boat sped on for 
the cave, and was lost to my view just as the 
schooner hove in sight round a projecting 
point in pursuit. 

“To my astonishment, those on board 
showed no signs of surprise or bewilderment 


at having lost sight of the boat. They dropped 
their own small boat, and sent her in with 
four men to the landing-place, which they 
seemed to know as well as I did myself, while 
the vessel herself ran in close to the rocks off 
the mouth of the cavern. Some one must be 
on board who knew the locality well. As the 
boat struck the beach, the. mystery was ex- 
plained; for besides the four armed men 
whom I had seen in her, the boy Jake made 
his appearance as guide and pilot. 

“‘Are you here yet, Worth?” said he, joy- 
fully seizing my hand. ‘I thought you would 
have got away before this. ‘Pat’s in the cave, 
I suppose; but) he may as well come out first 
as last. He has run away with Catalina, the 
niece of old Don Whon, and killed a soldier 
in Guayaquil, and they are after him now and 
bound te have him.’ 

“ He started off at the call of the impatient 
Spaniards, to show them the entrance to the 
Hole-in-the-Wall, leaving me a mere spectator 
of the proceedings of the party, which of 
course I watched with much interest. They 
approached the hole in the rock, the boy still 
leading, and just before reaching it were 
hidden from me by a low hill. 

“They had hardly disappeared from italy 


‘when the report of a musket was heard, and 


the party suddenly fell back, bearing Jake 
among them, wounded in the arm, though 
not severely, as I ascertained by running 
forward to meet them. Pat still held to his 
old flint-lock, and knowing he could expect 
no mercy from the Spanish authorities, meant 
to defend himself desperately. 

“A pause now ensued, while the boy’s arm 
was bandaged, and the party then prepared 
cautiously for another advance. But at this 
moment the rumbling noises under the earth 
were renewed, and the swarthy Spaniards 
turned pale with affright, as the dreadful, 
whispered word, ‘terremoto! passed from 
mouth to mouth; for these dwellers under 
the Andes were no strangers to the sound, or 
to the effects which sometimes followed it. 
I cast my glance upward at the newly-opened 
crater; its volume of smoke increased and 
spread until the whole upper part of the 
mountain was enveloped in a dark cloud, 
throngh which still darker masses could be 
distinguished. shooting skyward, with loud 
reports; the whole air about us became 
thickened and filled with choking vapors, and 
a sudden blast from the narrow passage in 
the cape-rock fairly drove us to seek safety by 
flight. I looked to seaward; the same clouds 
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which I had observed during the former 
eruption rose from. the cave heavier than 
before, obscuring the schooner entirely from 
view, and increasing till the whole mountain 
was enveloped in their impervious folds. 
Jake and I stood petrified, bereft, as it were, 
of speech or motion,. while the frightened 
Spaniards fell upon their knees, calling wildly 
upon all the saints to interpose for their 
safety. 

“Suddenly the eruption from the main 
crater inland ceased, appearing to be checked 
by some obstruction, the subterranean roaring 
grew louder, while the earth of the valley 
where we stood swelled and wavered like a 
sea; the pent-up fire and smoke rushed into 
the passage under the cavern-rock, and pour- 
ing from its narrow vents, buried all in still 
deeper obscurity; then a sound was heard 
like the explosion of a steam boiler, and the 
fierce after-escape of the confined vapors, 
combined with a noise like the crashing and 
splitting of massive rocks. The smoke lifted 
and spread, clearing gradually, the. earth in 
the valley became steady and firm again, and 
the black cload drifted off to.leeward. The 
crater on high was again in active operation, 
the Hole-in-the-Wall had disappeared under 
immense masses of fallen rock, and the whole 
sea-face of the precipice had fallen in a chaotic 
pile of boulders and fragments of every variety 
of shape and size. The aspect of the shore- 
line was entirely changed for an extent of 
nearly half a mile, and the view was open to 
the ocean, which a minute before had been 
bounded by the rocky bluff forming one wall 
of the valley. The outlaw and his innocent 
but too credulous companion were entombed, 
far beyond the reach of mortal quest, but not 
before they had been mercifully suffocated by 
the noxious vapors in the rocky vault. 

“The Spaniards rose to their feet, devoutly 
crossing themselves, and rushed for their 
boat, which still lay in safety on the shore; 
for the convulsions of the earth had not thus 
far been accompanied by the phenomenon of 
the tidal wave, which we had every reason to 
dread, and the greatest haste was made by us 
all to gain the schooner’s deck, and to give 
her a safe offing from the shores of Las 
Encantadas, or the Enchanted Islands, as this 
group was commonly called by the Spanish 
Americans, Within an hour we were watch- 
ing the steady escape of the smoke from the 
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crater ata safe distance, and making our way 
towards the coast as well as light and adverse 
winds would permit. 

“I learned from Jake, who rapidly recov- 
ered from the flesh-wound inflieted by the 
bullet intended for bis head, that King Pat 
(for he no longer said ‘he’ with that timid 
jerk of the head) had treated him with great 
cruelty during their passage up to the coast, 
which occupied three weeks, had beaten and 
nearly starved him, and, landing in a retired 
pot on the shore of the gulf, had turned him 
adrift there, threatening to shoot him if he 
ever came to the town; but the poor boy had 
been taken in charge by a native fisherman, 
who was very kind to him. The wild adven- 
turer, it seems, after making himself present- 
able among civilized beings, had wound 
himself into the affections. of the young 
woman Catalina, and persuaded her to 
accompany him to his beautiful island, of 
which he had no doubt given her the most 
glowing descriptions. They had stolen away 
o his boat in the night, and one of the guards, 
having his suspicions aroused, had attempted 
to stop them, but was shot by Pat, who 
immediately pushed out to sea. The murder 
and the abduction of Catalina, who was 
related to one of the Spanish officials, had 
roused. the authorities. The schooner was 
despatched next morning in search of him, 
and Jake, appearing with ‘his story at the 
right moment, was taken on board, not much 
against his own wishes, I thought, to act as 
pilot. 


“From Guayaquil I made my way across 
the bay to Tumbez again, where I found my 
old ship the Atlas, and reported myself on 


Here Uncle Malachi ended his yarn, which 
I was inclined to think rather apocryphal. 

“T have been to ‘Pat’s Landing’ myself, 
Uncle Worth,” said I, “and I have heard that 
he went up to the coast in a whaleboat, but I 
have never heard that he returned to the 
islands.” 

“His fate was just as I have told you,” 
answered the old seaman. “You may take 
your old unele’s word for it, for no other one 
could tell you as mach about it, except the 
English boy Jake, and I’ve never seen or 
heard of him since I left him at Guayaquil.” 
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THE CASCADE. 


BY ANNA M. TOMEDNS. 


Hath God set here a song amid the rocks? 
O, thou art Nature’s audible poetry! 
Thy thunderous fall our loftiest music mocks, 
And what are ode and epie matehed with thee, 
Thou glorious utterance of the Deity? 
Down the rough rocks still hurl thy glittering form, 
Shout high thy war-song, O thou strong and free! 
Leap up victorious in the sunbeams warm, 
And, like a visible soul, exult, and shine, and storm. 


I joy to greet thee. Shower upon my brow 
The cool, soft kisses of thy dazzling spray. 
Dearer caress ft never felt than now, 
And sweeter words no human lips could say 
Than those I hear in thy triumphant Jay, 
I listen till I lose all memory 
Of love’s sore cross and life’s long weary way; 
Ail thought that I have been and still must be; 
I am but eye and ear, and they are filled with thee. 


‘Thy smile is set for ages, and thy song 
Hath more of life and immortality 

Than all the strains of earth’s poetic throng; 
Young through all years, where is the soul like thee, 
So strong, so proud, so joyous and so free? 

What voice from those charmed legions that control 
The spirit by the spells of poesy, 

Can datt its glorious meaning on the soul, 

With thine all-brightening flash and endless after-roll? 


_ O, to leap on, and down, and out with thee 
Into the darkness of the underwood, 
Possessed as thou this hour possessest me, 
Oracular genius of the solitude! 
To be no more a thing of flesh and blood, 
But one with thee and Nature, to inspire 
“In feeble souls, and bosoms dark and rude, 
The freeman’s pride, the patriot’s high desire, 
The soldier’s scorn of death, the bard’s immortal fire. 


Forever, in the midnight and the. noon, 
Through winter’s awful spasm of white pain, 
Beneath the beauteous mystery of the moon, 
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In storm and sunshine, shall thy loud refrain 
Cleave the bright calm or swell the tempest’s strain. 
I stand before thee, proud and strong as thou; 
Years pass, and worn and weak I come again, 
And through the cedars lean my furrowed brow, 
And thou art young, and bright, and jubilant, as now. 


I have not looked on Ocean’s awful waste, 
I have not heard the avalanche downward roar, 
But, in'thy bright and floating robes embraced, 
I feel that I am richer than befure; 
And when the summertide of life is o’er, 
When past is all the passion and the hope, 
My soul shall fly to thy green-mantled shore— 
Shalt see thee brightly bounding down the slope, 
And shall no longer fear with the Last Foe to cope. _ . 


SLIGHTLY ROMANTIC. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


I am the adopted son of Mr. James Trevi- 
thick of Penzance. Mr. and Mrs. Trevithick 
never had any children of their own, which 
was very lucky for me, for if they had been 
blessed in that way, I should, in all proba- 
bility, never have been adopted by them; I 
should never have been christened Sylvester, 
never have seen my dear Ella Verisweet, and 
consequently, should never have loved her; 
and if I had not loved her, this story of mine, 
that I am going to tell you—which is a very 
good story, whatever you may say to the con- 
trary—would never have been written. But 
for her, I should have had no story to write, 
and therefore I waited until I met her before 
I attempted to write a story at all. 

If you have ever been to Penzance—as I 
dare say you have—you remember that it is 
situated upon the eastern coast of North 
America; and you remember, too, that.it isa 
terrible place for storms. The entrance to 
the harbor is almost as crooked as a cork- 
screw, and it is as impossible for a vessel to 
get in there during a storm, as it would be 
fur a camel to get through the eye of a needle. 

(N. B. This simile is not original.) 


It was during a storm that I made my first" 


appearance in Penzance. As I was scarcely 
more than two years old at the time, it isn’t 
to be supposed that I should remember how 


I entered the town. At least, I do not. I 
only know that I’ve been told that I was 
washed ashore from a vessel that was driven 
onto the rocks at the mouth of the harbor, 
and went to pieces almost as suddenly as the 
famous one horse shay. I was found, lashed 
to a spar, and only by great effort was I re- 
suscitated ; and here let me remark, that not- 
withstanding all that has been said, or may 
be said of the preservative qualities of brine, 
I never will believe that it is advisable, or 
even safe, to apply it to babies in large 
quantities. 

Now this story of a wreck, where a whole 
ship full of people were lost, and only one 
little child saved, seems to me (although I 
have read of a similar case) so highly im- 
probable, that.if I were not the hero, upon my 
honor, madam, I wouldn’t believe a word 
of it. 

But this is the way the story is told at 
Penzance. Moreover, it was said that at the 
time of my unexpected arrival on the shores - 
of that ancient town, that I wore around my 
neck a gold chain, to which was attached a 
small locket, containing a daguerreotype _pic- 
ture of a lady, apparently about thirty years 
of age, who, it was supposed, was my 
mother. I now wear the locket attached to 
my watch-guard, 
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As this story accounts for my being the 
adopted son of Mr. Trevithick—one of the 
kindest-hearted men in the world—I accept 
it without bothering my head about the 
improbabiiities; and if you will please to re- 
member that truth is very often stranger than 
fiction (especially on the sea-coast), I dare 
say you will accept it too; but upon wy word, 
madam, if I thought you wouldn't, I declare 
I would not go one step further till I had 
convinced you, if I had to produce the affi- 
davits of every citizen of Penzance for that 
purpese, ' 

Now, having told you how I came to Pen- 
zance, where I was adopted by Mr. Trevi- 
thick, who had me christened Sylvester, after 
a brother of his, who it seems I remitded 
him of—because he was drowned at sea and 
1 wasu’t—and where I grew to manhood, I 
find that it becomes my very agreeable duty 
to introduce Miss Ella Verisweet, the young 
lady whom I love, and whom I shall continue 
to love, so long as this fond heart of mine 
continues to palpitate within my faithful 
breast. 

My first meeting with Ella is rather amus- 
ing to think of now, though I was anything 
but amused at the time. It happened thus: 

1 had been travelling through the Western 
States, as agent for the firm of Moone & Son, 
selling their incomparable stove polish. At 
last, having exhausted my supply of the “ in- 
comparable,” I returned to the East, intend- 
ing to pay a visit to Penzance; but as I had 
not heard a word from there during the three 
months that I had been away, I was quite 
unprepared for the changes that awaited me. 

For as many years as I could remember, 
Mr, Trevithick had lived in what was called 
the Vinderdeck house, which was situated at 
the corner of Oak and Myrtle streets; and so 
upon my arrival in Penzance, it was to that 
quarter of the town that L bent my steps. 

When I reached the gate found the front 
door open, and a sudden resolution seized 
me, to steal into the house, and surprise my 
benefactor, by appearing before him un- 
announced. 

Acting upon this resolution, I crept up to 
the door, slipped noiselessly into the hall, and 
was about to pass on to the back parlor, 
where I expected to find the worthy old 
couple at tea, when the sound of approaching 
footsteps caused me to run up stairs, and as 
the footsteps still followed me, I bolted inte 
the first room that I came to. 

Egad! what was my surprise when I found 
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myself in what I knew, the instant I looked 
around me, by various articles of wearing ap- 
parel, was the sleeping apartment of one or 
more human beings of the feminine gender. 
The fact that I was in the wrong hiouse burst 
upon me so suddenly, that it fairly took my 
breath away. In my three months’ absence, 
changes had been going on in Penzance that 
1 little dreamed of. The house, or the room 
at least, that I remembered occupying while 
at home before, had undergone various re- 
pairs, and was now fitted up in a style vastly 
superior to anything I had ever seen. 

Here was a mystery only to be solved by 
the supposition that the owner of the house, 
Mr. Vinderdeck, who for years had been 
living in Europe, had at last returned to his 
own country, and had taken up his abode at 
Penzance. 

This was not an agreeable solution of the 
mystery, considering my situation, fur in Pen- 
zance it is thought to be decidedly improper 
for a young man to be caught in a lady’s 
chamber, especially after “ Night, sable god- 
cess,” has thrown her mantle over the earth; 
and that I was about to be caught, the ap- 
proaching footsteps told me only too well. 

How was | to extricate myself from this 
very unpleasant situation with safety, and 
without being observed? If I ran down the 
stairs, I should throw myself into the arms of 
the person who was now ascending them, 
and so raise an outcry that would have been 
exceedingly unpleasant to me; and if I 
jumped from any one of the windows, I 
should probably terminate my existence on 
the iron fence that ran along the front and 
side of the house. Ah, this was a terrible 
situation for a young man who had a charac- 
ter to lose! Cold drops of perspiration 
trembled upon my brow. I looked at my 


reflection in the mirror, expecting every mo- 


ment to see my raven locks suddenly turn 
white. I am satisfied in my own mind, that 
all that preserved their original color was a 
bottle of “Martha Washington’s Hair Re- 
storer,” that stood uncorked upon the toilet 
table. In imagination, I saw myself behind 
the bars of a prison cell, awaiting my trial for 
the high crime of burglary. That made me 
desperate; but a bright idea struck me just 
in season to save me from the rash act that I 
meditated. I would personate a ghost, and 
thus inspiring the terror that I already felt, 
leave the house as hurriedly as did his satanic 
majesty, when conjured up by the late 
Lorenzo Dow. 
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I had hardly a second for preparation, for 
already I heard the footsteps at the door. I 
tried to snatch a sheet from the bed, but it 
resisted, and a white linen robe de nuit rolled 
from under the pillow. In my excitement, I 
thought that this was “just the thing” (I’ve 
dGhanged my opinion about that since), and 
before you could wink twice I was inside of 
it, and ready for action, although, as. the 
garments had not been “made to order” for 
me, it did not allow that free play to the 
muscles which is necessary to graceful 
movements. 

The door opened just as I gave. the last 
hitch to my snowy robe, and, O roses of 
Eden! the most beauteous creature that 
these liquid orbs of mine ever gazed upon 
stood before me, I would describe her, but 
as she would undoubtedly scream before I 
could finish my remarks upon her beauty, I 
forbear. 

Her eyes met mine and the roses faded 
from her cheeks. With a gliding, ghostly 
step, I advanced towards her, while in a deep, 
sepulchral voice I began my address: 

“Tam thy father’s spirit; 
Doomed for a certain time to walk the night—” 


but just here I broke down, and at the same 
moment the young lady caught sight of my 


boots, which, coupled with the idea of a ghost. 


quoting Shakespeare, restored her courage 
sufficiently to allow her to scream, 

How she did scream! Shriek rose on 
shriek, until every hair upon my head stood 
as straight and stiff as the quills upon the 
“fretful porcupine.” 

“Now or never,” I cried, as I sprang 
through the door, and I should have plunged 
from the top to the bottom of the stairs had 
I not thrown myself into the arms of an old 
gentleman, who was rushing up to ascertain 
the cause of the outcry. 

“Take him by the legs, Dibbs,” cried the old 
gentleman, as he grasped me under the arms; 
and as Dibbs, a short, stout gentleman, who 
had also come to the rescue, obeyed orders 
with wonderful alacrity, at the same time 
muttering to himself: 

“Take him up tenderly, 
Lift him with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair,” 


in spite of my struggles—in which I am sorry 
to say my robe was completely spoiled—I 
was carried down into the lower hall head- 
foremost, where all the servants in the house- 


hold were rushing to learn the cause of the 
hubbub. 

“Drop him, Dibbs,” said the old gentleman, 
letting go of my arms. My head struck the 
floor with such force that all the stars in the 
firmament became, not only visible, but 
wonderfully magnified. 

“And now, who are you? What's your 
name, and what are you here for?” inquired 
my new aeqtaintance, playfully scratching 
my cranium with the toe of his boot. 

I turned my eyes upon him, feeling, if any- 
thing, a little worse than Captain J. Smith 
did when he laid his head on the stone for 
Powhatan to crack it. Above me, leaning 
over the balustrade of the stairs, and looking 
down at me with a smile upon her beautiful 
face, was my Pocahontas. Would she rush 
to my rescue? I rather doubted it. She 
seemed to enjoy this thing too much for 
that. 

“Come, come, speak up, young man. If 
you haven’t got your lesson, I’ll prompt you,” 
said the old gentleman. 

The servants laughed at this, Dibbs snicker- 
ed, and Pocahontas showed her 

“I am Sylvester Trevithick, sir,’ I an- 
swered. “My father, James Trevithick, 
lately occupied this house, and I came here 
to-night expecting to find him.” 

“O, the deuce!” ejaculated Dibbs. 

“But what were you doing in Miss Veri- 
sweet’s chamber, sir?” asked the old gentle- 
man, who it seemed was not so easily satisfied 
as Dibbs. 

“It was the room I occupied while at home, 
and you must remember that I wasn’t aware 
that the house had changed-tenants;” and 
then I went on to tell him how I had intended 
a little surprise, when the tables were sudden- 
ly turned, and no one was more completely 
surprised than myself. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” roared Dibbs, when I finish- 
ed my recital. “A surprise for all parties. 
Miss Verisweet especially.” 

“ Really,” cried the old gentleman, as he 
assisted me to my feet, “I beg your pardon 
for my rude reception, I—” 

“No excuses, sir, for the fault was all my 
own,” I returned, removing the remnants of 
my masquerading attire with the aid 
Dibbs, 

“But I’m sure I must have hurt you, Mr. 
Trevithick.” 

“TI confess to a bump on the back of my 
head, not set down in phrenological charts. I 
suppose I am addressing Mr. Vinderdeck ?” 
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sir; and this is my friend Mr. Dibbs.” 
We shook hands. 
_“ Ella, my love,” called Mr. Vinderdeck. 
“ Well, uncle?” And the beauteous young 
lady came dancing down the stairs. 


“Ella, my dear, this is Mr. Trevithiek,”* 


said Mr. Vinderdeck, smiling at me. “Mr. 
Trevithick, my ward Miss Verisweet.” 

She held out her little hand. As I clasped 
it.in mine, she looked up into my face with a 
very reguish expression in her hazel eyes. 

“Ts it possible,” said she, “ that you are not 
the ghost of Hamlet's father?" 

Dibbs snickered, He was certainly a very 
disagreeable fellow, I thought. 

“The ghost has vanished,” I replied. 

“ Yes, I saw him disappear,” cried Dibbs. 

Then we went into the parlor, where I 
spent half an hour very pleasantly in eonver- 
sation with Mr. Vinderdeck and his charming 
ward. Mr. Dibbs said little, and didn’t appear 
to be more than half pleased with the turn 
affairs had taken. Was it possible that he 
could be a suitor for Miss Verisweet’s hand ? 
It certainly had that appearance, and as she 
did not seem to be very well pleased with 
him, his only hope, I thought, lay in Mr. 
Vinderdeck, who, for reasons that I could not 
understand then, evidently regarded his suit 
with a friendly eye. 

When I left the house, as Mr. Vinderdeck 
expressed a wish that I should eall again, and 
Miss V erisweet seemed to express the same 
with her very expressive eyes, I mentally re- 
solved to do so, and bidding them good 
evening, went in search of Mr. Trevithick 
who had removed to another part of the 
town. 

I found the house witheut any difficulty, 
and this time I did not attempt a surprise, as 
I had had enough for one night at least. 

“Why, it’s Sylvester, mother,” cried Mr. 
Trevithick, who had answered my ring at the 
doorbell, and who was now'shaking my hand, 
and pulling me in at the same time. 

The next moment I was in th® dear old 
lady’s arms, and she placed one kiss on my 
forehead, and one on each cheek before she 
would let me go; and then we all went into 
the house together, and while mother was 
preparing tea for me, and father was smiling 
at me over the upper rim of his glasses, I told 
them of the mistake I had made in ronning 
into Mr. Vinderdeck’s honse. 

“Then you didn’t get my letter?” inquired 
Mr. Trevithick, when I had concluded the 
account of my ludicrous adventure. 


“Humph! I wrote you over two months 
ago. Mr. Vinderdeck returned home shortly 
after you left, and we had to leave the house 
in a burry, as he wished to make some _re- 
pairs before going into it. They’ve only been 
in there a few days.” 

“By the way,” said I, “who is this Mr. 
Vinderdeek ?” 

“I’m sure I can't tell you much about 
him,” said Mr. Trevithick. “His father was 
a New York merchant, who, after retiring 
from business, came to Penzance and built 
that house. He lived but a short time after 
it was completed, and his only son, the pres- 
ent Mr. Vinderdeck, who had married in New 
York, didn’t seem to fancy the place for a 
residence, for it was advertised to let after 
the old gentleman’s death. I hired it, and 
have lived in it ever since, as you know. As 
all my dealings were with Mr. Vinderdeck’s 
agent, I never saw him until he arrived here 


quite unexpectedly almost three months 
ago.” 


“And who is the beautiful young lady that 
I saw there?” I asked. 

“ O, that’s Miss Verisweet.” 

“Yes, I know. But how is she related to 
Mr. Vinderdeck ?” 

“T don’t know that she is related to him. 
She may be a distant connection, but nothing 
more in the way of blood. He is her guardian, 
but I understand that he is soon to make 
over that responsibility to Mr. Dibbs.” 

“Ah, indeed !” 

“Yes. I believe the match will be one of 
Mr. Vinderdeck’s making though. Mr. Dibbs 
is very wealthy.” - 

This was what [ had feared. But I resolved 
that Mr. Dibbs should not obtain her with- 
out a struggle. I felt that I loved her already, 
and I thought how happy her love might 
make me, how blessed should I feel could I 
but call her by the sacred name of wife. 

Now, my dear madam, we all—or at least, 
you and I—believe that marriage without 
love is a mockery. Should I allow this beau- 
teous creature to sacrifice herself in the 
manner proposed? Should I allow this Mr. 
Dibbs to buy with his gold this pearl beyond 
all price? Should I allow him to fold her in 
his arms with impunity, and call her his own ? 
The thought was maddening. As I walked 
my chamber to and fre that night, while the 
pale stars were looking calmly down through 
the skylight in the roof, I raised my eyes to 
them. 
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“Shall that lovely being become the bride 
of Dibbs while I continue to have a dagger to 
draw?” I asked in a fierce whisper. “No, 
Sylvester, never!” 

Then I retired tomy peaceful-couch, where 


I slept until bright Aurora looked forth from * 


the rosy-curtained windows of the east. 

For the two months following I was a fre- 
quent visitor at Mr. Vinderdeck’s house. At 
first he received me cordially, but when he 
began to suspect the reason of my frequent 
visits, his manner suddenly changed, and I 
was given the cold shoulder. Dibbs snubbed 
me repeatedly, bat I cared nothing for that. 
If Ella only loved me I could afford to lose 
the friendship of Dibbs. 

But did she love me? I was a long time in 
doubt, but at last I put it to the test. 

It was a beautiful evening in the month of 
July. Ihad just dropped into Mr. Vinder- 
deck’s. He wasout, but Ella wasathome. I 
found her in the parlor, sitting by the win- 
dow, watching the stars come out. 

“Ella,” I said, approaching her with 
noiseless step. 

“© Sylvester! I was thinking of you.” 
And then the rosy blushes crept up to her 
temples. She had said more than she in- 
tended perhaps. She had called me Sylvester, 
too! 

“Then you do sometimes think of me?” 

She made no reply. 

“Do you know, Ella—” her hazel eyes were 
instantly raised to mine—‘Do you know, 
Ella, that I love you?” 

The next moment her dear arms were 
wound around my neck as closely as the 
folds of the boa constrictor clasp his victim, 
while the hot tears from her decidedly liquid 
orbs were taking the starch out of my shirt 


bosom with wonderful rapidity. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would 
drop the veil over the scene. It is too ex- 
cruciatingly touching for the public eye. 

“Sylvester,” sobbed Ella, raising her face to 
mine, “I love thee, but—but, I can never be 


thine. Iam engaged to—to Dibbs.” 


“But you did not consent willingly?” I 
cried. 

“ No, no.” 

“Then by hevings! he shall never tear thee 
from these arms!” I said. i 

“ Wont he, though?” cried Dibbs, ranning 


into the room at this moment, followed by 


Mr. Vinderdeck, whose face was pale with rage. 
Affairs began to wear a lively aspect. 
“Sylvester ‘Trevithick,” «thundered Mr. 

Vinderdeck, “leave the house.” 

“Not without Ella, sir,” I replied cahnly. 
“She has confessed that she loves me.” 

“ Leave the house, I say ;” and he attempted 
to seize me by the coat; but his hand canght 
my watch-guard instead, and the locket was 
torn from its fastenings. It opened in his 
outstretched palm, and the sweet face looked 
up at him. 

“Ha!” cried Mr. Vinderdeck, pressing the 
picture to his lips, “how came you by this ?” 

“It is my mother’s picture, sir,” I answered. 

“ Your mother’s picture, boy ?” 

* Yes sir.” 

There was a smile of exquisite joy upon his 
face for one moment, and then a shadow 
darkened his countenance. 

“Have you a bunion on your little toe 
joint—left foot ?’ he yelled. 

“TI have.” 

“Then you are—you are my boy! Come 
to these arms !” 

. He drew both Ella and me to his breast, 


and for several minutes we mingled our tears 
in silence. 

Dibbs remained, but when Mr. Vinderdeck 
looked up and saw him, he waved his hand 
towards the door. 

“Go, Dibbs. Good-by. I can’t accommo- 
date you,” and immediately fell to embracing 
me again. 

When he grew calmer I told him my story. 

“Ah, my boy, I never thought to see you 
again,” he said, when I had concluded. “ The 
vessel that left Liverpool with your mother 
and yourself on board, was never heard from 


after. It was supposed she had foundered at 


sea. I was in England at the time; but 
when, after weary weeks of waiting, I heard 
nothing from your mother, I came to this 
country only to learn that the vessel never 
arrived at her destined port. I +have since 
been a wAnderer in distant lands. I have had 


no one to love or care for since, except my 


dear little Ella, the daughter of an old friend, 
who, dying long ago in Venice, left her to 
me.” 

“But now, father, you will give her to 
me?” 


“Yes, my boy, take her and be happy.” 
As it wasn’t bad to take, I took. 
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Dear little Lulie says her heart is broken, 
And bends her brow into a fair, white frown, 
O’er soft blue eyes white rose-leaf lids drop down, 
And from red lips escapes love’s first sweet token, 
A sigh, that stirs no thread in all those rings of brown. 


Fall well she knows, that, with the bright to-morrow, 
Fond lover's lips will Kiss the clouds away. 
Faint heart, enduring not for one short day 
Companionship with gentle, pale-faced Sorrow, 
Whose robes are broidered o’er with Hope’s bright ray. 


Wait, wait until long years have swept thee onward! 
Long years of wretchedness and black despair; 
The cold neglect thy weary soul must bear, 


Crushing thy faith and hope forever downward, 
Tearing away the trust that was so fair. 


Wait, while thy woman’s heart within is crying 
For some slight boon, to which its love may cling; 


Thou canst thy memory’s bitter ashes bring, 
And o'er them, on thy life’s cold altar lying, 
Perhaps a few more tears thy grief will wring, 


And when the prayers thy burning lips have spoken 
Fall back unanswered, thou wilt long to sleep, 
All calm and quiet, and the graye will keep 

The secrets of thy heart, at last all broken, 

And o’er thy woes the pitying flowers may weep. 


TOM’S EDUCATION. 


BY R. B. EDSON. 


Tom was only half through college when 
my father died insolvent. I had suspected 
for some time that his affairs were in an un- 
satisfactory state; but not until he was 
taken suddenly ill did I know the full extent 
of the calamity that was about to overwhelm 
us. 

I had gone up to my room one night with 
a wildly-fluttering heart. Since I was a mere 
child, I had known that my father desired 
me some day to marry Louis Russel. It was 
one of those parental compacts. that are 
sometimes foolishly made, and which very 
seldom result satisfactorily to the parties 
most concerned. I had, however, given little 
thought to this compact; for I knew it did 


not express the will, only the pleasure of 
those who made it, and that neither force nor 


persuasion would ever be used toward its 


fulfilment. 

I had not seen Louis since I was a child of 
ten years and he a boy of eighteen, then in 
his first collegiate year. I remembered him 
as a studious, bashful boy, who blushed when 


my mother spoke to him, and looked shocked 


and annoyed when I climbed the cherry trees 
and rode “Jenny” to water bareback. I 
remember of feeling a sort of scornful con- 
tempt for this prim, bashful boy, and inwardly 
resolved that I would ten thousand times 
rather be an old maid—and to my childish 
imagination that was something terrible— 


than to ever marry such a.solemn, woodeny 
fellow as he, I had carried something of 
that thought with me through all these years, 
and now, at twenty-two, felt an unaccount- 
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able dislike and repugnance to this man whom 
I knew my father hoped I should marry, 
though he rarely spoke of it now. I think he 
divined that it was distasteful to me. But 
that night he had called me to him, and 
putting a letter into my hand, said, holding 
both my hands in his, and looking at me with 
a troubled, wistful look in his eyes: 

“Tt is from Louis, dear, and for your own 
sake, as well as for the relief it would give my 
mind, I hope you may think favorably of it.” 

“Am I such a trouble to you then, father?” 
T asked. 

“Trouble! You are all the hope I have, 
Bessie.” 

“You forget Tom,” I said, reaching up on 
tiptoe to kiss him. 

“Ah, yes, I forgot Tom; poor Tom!’ he 
said, wearily. 

Then suddenly he.drew me into his arms, 
and held me a moment in silence. 

“There, go now,” he said, huskily, putting 
me gently from him. 

I remember now that he walked unsteadily, 
but I did not think of it particularly then. I 
sat a moment holding the letter between my 
fingers, half dreading, half desiring to open it. 
Suddenly there was a stifled, shuffling sound 
in the room beneath me, and then Ellen’s 
voice called from the foot of the stairs: 

“O Miss Bessie, Miss Bessie, for the love of 
God, come quick!” 

I sprang to my feet, and was at the bottom 
of the stairs before her voice had fairly died 
away. Pushing the frightened servant aside, 
I went into the room and knelt on the carpet 
beside my father. He appeared quite insen- 
sible, and a small stream of blood trickled 
over his lips. I drew his head into my lap, 
and sent at once for a physician. 

“A fainting fit, accompanied with hemor- 
rhage of the lungs,” Doctor Wesley said, 
gravely, as we lifted him to a couch. 

I looked up at him imploringly. He saw 
the questioning look, and answered, gently: 

“T dare not give you much hope, Bessie; 
still, he may survive it. He has already lost 
a large quantity of blood, and seems to be 
sinking.” 

Doctor Wesley kindly stayed with me until 
the close, and kind friends came in, but my 
father never opened his eyes again. 

The following morning my father’s lawyer 
called and asked for me, and then I learned, 
for the first time, that my father had died 
utterly bankrupt. Even the house, the dear 
old house I loved so well, where Tom and I 
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were born, and where my mother had died, 
must be given up. My father had refused to 
keep anything back, and the night before had 
given up everything to his creditors. 

“TI would not have mentioned it to you 
now, Miss Ainslee, but I thought you would 
like to consult your brother when he came on 
to the funeral. It will come rather hard for 
him to give up his education.” 

I sat a moment, and then my mind was 
made up. j 

“Mr. Henderson,” I said, “ will you request 
my father’s creditors to keep his insolvency 
secret until after Tom has gone back ?” 

“Certainly; they intended doing so, or 
rather until after the funeral. But do you 
mean that your brother is not to know it?” - 
he asked, with a surprised look. . 

“Yes, that is what I mean, precisely. Tom’s 
education must not be given up,” I replied, 
firmly. 

He bowed, and withdrew with puzzled face. 

I knew very well what it would be to Tom 
to leave school now. I knew how his bright, 
eager ambition would be blighted, and the 
fond hopes which he had of future usefulness 
die out in sudden darkness. He had long 
ago chosen medicine as his profession, and he 
had full two years more of study before him. 
I thought it all over, and resolved that he 
should not leave college until his studies were 
completed. 

I knew very well, though, that Tom would 
utterly refuse to go back if he divined the 
real state of affairs, and to keep him in igno- 
rance awhile, until I could get matters 
arranged, was my first thought. Hence the 
request for secrecy. 

Dear Tom! he was so utterly overwhelmed 
with grief at our dear father’s death, that he 
had no thought for anything else. 

“What will you do, Bessie?” he asked, the 
night before his return. “Will you keep the 
house and servants just as they arenow? I 
would, if I were you. It will be so much 
pleasanter to think of you in the old home.” 

“T eannot tell yet, Tom,’ I’ answered, 
evasively. 

And so he went back in happy ignorance 
of our poverty, and I breathed freer than I 
had for a week. 

Well, it was all over at last. The store, 
papa’s pretty cottage at Salisbury beach, the 
horses and carriages, the house and: all that 
it contained—all, all were sold under the 
hammer. It was very hard, and I crept away 
to the pretty little arbor which he had built 
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only a year ago, and over which the honey- 
suckle and clematis were just beginning to 
climb, and wept some very bitter tears, 

The property had sold higher than had 
been expected, and the proceeds paid every 
dollar of the creditors’ claims. I was so over- 
joyed that it took away half the pain of 
parting with them. My father’s memory was 
clean, and that was better than houses or 
lands. 

In the meantime, I had sold some of my 
superfluous wardrobe, my jewelry, aud my 
piano, which, having been a present to me 
from an uncle since dead, the creditors 
refused to include in the saje. I had, besides, 
applied for a situation as teacher in the Sea- 
brook Academy, where I had been educated, 
and received a favorable answer. 

It occurs to me I have omitted to mention 
the contents of Louis Russel’s letter. It lay 
on my table unopened several days, but one 
night I opened it. 

He began by “begging my pardon for so 
long neglecting what ought to have been his 
first thought, a proposal for the honor of my 
hand in marriage.” As if I had not thanked 
him in my heart every day for the last six 
years for his “neglect!” He had been absent 


in Europe for the last five years, and had but 
just returned, His father had been ill ever 
since his return, or he should have made the 


request personally, instead of by letter. He 
had also written to my father, and somehow 
the fact leaked out, though I don’t think he 
intended it should, that he had heard of my 
father’s embarrassments, and wished, in the 
only way he could do it without wounding 
his pride, to place his fortune at his disposal. 

“Very noble and disinterested!” I said, 
angrily. “It is a pity you should not be per- 
mitted to sacrifice yourself.” 

I verily believe I would have begged in the 
streets, ay, stolen, at that moment, rather 
than have accepted his offer. 

I replied by telling him that “my father 
being beyond the need of charity, he had 
leave to withdraw his proposal at his pleasure. 
I was not afraid of poverty, and hoped that 
he would consider himself released from any 
fancied duties or obligations to me hence- 
forth. If I ever married, which was the least 
of my anxieties, I should marry a man I 
loved.” 

Louis Russel thus disposed of, I set myself 
about the arrangements for my removal to 
my field of labor. Not until I had been a 
week in Seabrook, and was confident of 
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success, did I write to Tom, and then I soft- 
ened .it all I could, for I knew it would be 
hard enough at best for him to bear. 

The next night, while I was at tea, who 
should walk into the room but Tom! The 
dear, impulsive fellow put his arms about me 
and kissed me before them all. But they all 
pretended not to see, and Mr. Lyndhurst, the 
teacher of languages, who sat opposite me, 
looked persistently out of the window all the 
time. He had treated me with a sort of 
grave, tender deference from the first day of 
my arrival, and I felt instinctively that he 
sympathized with my sorrows. 

“Now, Bess,” Tom exclaimed, before we 
were fairly out of the room, “I shall not con- 
sent to this! The idea of you, a woman, 
going out to work to support me, a great, 
stout fellow, in school! I tell you I shall not 
have it!” 

“Softly, Tom,” I whispered, “some one will 
hear you.” 

“T hope they will, and then they will know 
I am net quite such a selfish brute as it looks 
on the face, Why, Bess, I should be ashamed 
to be seen at school, and you working like a _ 
slave to keep me there!” 

“ Nonsense, Tom! it is very nice here, and 
Iam not afraid of a little work. Let me do 
it for you, Tom dear, and by-and-by you shall 
help me, after you have graduated and got 
into practice.” 

Towm’s cheek flushed. 

“ But it will be two years yet, and a young 
fellow has to wait a good while after that for 
practice sometimes. O Bess, don’t tempt 
me!” his voice full of sudden pathos, 

“Look here, Tom,” I said, quietly, “there 
are only you and I. I ama woman, and can 
never do anything very remarkable, but if I 
can help you to become a wise, and great, 
and strong man, ought I not to do it? -I 
want to be proud of you some day, Tom. It 
is the dearest thought of my life to see you 
where I know your talents, if properly devel- 
oped, will one day place you. Do not think 
of it as a sacrifice, but rather the chief 
pleasure and privilege of my life.” 

“ Bessie, I believe you would go to the 
stake for my sake, and prove it was a 
pleasure !” 

At that moment Mr. Lyndhurst came 
through the hall. I was afraid he had heard 
Tom’s extravagant exclamation, but he seem- 
ed absorbed in a book which he carried—a 
habit he had of reading as he walked 
did not seem to see us. 
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Tom and I sat up until nearly midnight, 
and though, as munch as he desired it, he still 
felt reluctant for me to “ work for him,” he at 
last consented to go back, with the stipula- 
tion that if it wore on my health, or was in 
any way unpleasant, that I should let him 
know at onee. 

Tom always was terribly demonstrative, 
and the next morning he kissed me a dozen 
times, I am sure. I wouldn’t have minded, 
only Mr. Lyndhurst stood on the steps anil 
must have seen him. Afterwards he walked 
down to the station with him, and I grew 
fairly nervous fearing Tom would mention 
me some way to him. 

I must say that I think Seabrook Academy 
the nicest school I ever knew. I never 
thought about it particularly when I was a 
pupil here. Strange that I did not. The 
teachers here were all very pleasant, and two 
evenings in the week we had little gatherings 
in the parlor at our boarding-house. We sang, 
and read, and conversed, just as the mood 
teok us, and sometimes Mr. Lyndhurst told 
us quaint legends he had learned in Germany. 

We none of us knew positively, but we all 
thought Mr. Lyndhurst was very poor. He 
dressed very plainly, and Miss De Mill, one of 
the teachers who had been there when I was 
a pupil, told me that he absolutely begged for 
the situation. He came only about two weeks 
before I did; but he had already gained the 
respect and admiration of the officers, who 
considered themselves very fortunate in 
obtaining so excellent a teacher. 

He was very kind and thoughtful, too; and 
sometimes, when the days were warm, and 
the lessons long, and I would feel just the 
least bit in the world weary, he would come 
in and make me sit down by the window, 
where it was cool and pleasant, and he would 
hear my classes. His classes were out an 
hour before the rest generally. 

As the time for vacation drew nigh, both 
scholars and teachers talked continually of 
going home. I had been there but three 
months, and of course wasn’t tired like some 
of them, so I asked my landlady, Mrs. Scott, 
one day, if she thought I could get anything 
to do during the vacation. 

“Teaching, do you mean ?” 

“O, Iam not particular; anything to pay 
my board during the vacation. You see I 
have no home to go to like the others, and 
six weeks seems so long to be idle.” 

“If you could do sewing—” she said, 
hesitatingly. 


“Tt is just what I should like,” I cried, eager- 
ly. “Iam a famous seamstress, Mrs. Scott.” 

“Then you shall stay with me—that is, if 
you will. I have a vast amount of sewing to 
be dune, and you can do just as much of it as 
you feel inclined. Miss De Mill will be com- 
pany for you; she has no hom, though she 
sometimes visits among -her iriends. But 
generally she stays with me, for she has an 
insane mother in the asylum, and she pays 
her board, and it takes off a considerable 
portion of her salary.” 

*“T never knew,” I said, feeling ashamed 
and conscience-stricken. I had somehow 
taken a dislike to Miss De Mill; it was so 
absurd in me, but I fancied she put herself in 
Mr. Lyndhurst’s way more than there was 
any excuse for. “To be sure it was nothing 
to me if she did,” I said; “but I always dis- 
liked to see a young lady try to attract a 
gentleman’s notice, and compel him to pay 
her attentions; though, for that matter, Miss 
De Mill isn’t properly a young lady. I don’t 
believe she is a day less than thirty-five,” I 
said to myself, as I went up stairs. On the 
landing whom should I encounter but Miss 
De Mill and Mr. Lyndhurst! I know I 
blushed scarlet, and when Mr. Lyndhurst 
called my name, I went straight along and 
pretended not to hear. After I had gained 
my room, I sat down and had a good cry, 
though for the life of me I could not have 
told what I was crying for. 

Well, the term was fairly closed, and the 
teachers and scholars all gone—all but Mr. 
Lyndhurst, and he was going sometime 
during the week, I heard him tell Mrs. Scott, 
as the last load drove away, calling out their 
adieus with happy voices. 

The next morning Miss De Mil! came to 
my room before I was fairly dressed. She 
was in a perfect little flutter of delight, and 
actually looked ten years younger than she 
did the day before. 

“T have something so nice to tell you,” she 
began at once. “Mr. Lyndhurst has an aunt 
living at Rye Beach, and she has written him 
to come and spend the vacation with her.” 

“I’m sure I’m delighted,” I said, sarcasti- 
cally. 

“Wait till P’'m through; don’t go and be 
cross, Bessie. He cannot stay there more 
than a week, he says, and so he has invited 
you and I to accompany him.” 

“Indeed!” drawing the comb spitefully 
through my back hair, and breaking it square 
in two. 
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'*¥es; wont it be nice? Mr, Lyndhurst 


says we positively ought to have a little. 


recreation, and that five weeks. is plenty 


long enough to confine ourselves to our; 


needles.” 


“ How did he know ?” 


with an indignant gesture. 

“O, Mrs. Scott told him.” 

“ Well, Z shall not go,” L said, firmly, “Bat 
it need make no difference to you. I faney 
you will enjoy yourselves just as well if I am 
left out.” 


There was an expression on Miss De Mill’s 


face that I didn’t quite understand; but I saw. 


very plainly that she was trying to suppress a 
laugh, and I am afraid it didn’t add particu- 
larly to my amiability. 

“You can tell Mr. Lyndhurst that I prefer 
staying in, Seabrook,” I said, in what I con- 
ceived to be a very decided manner. Bat. 
Miss De Mill only smiled as she bade me 
good-morning. 

‘I went down to breakfast with a vagne idea 
of throwing up my engagement with Mrs. 
Scott and going back to Dudley. I knew I 
should be welcome at Mr. Henderson’s, for he 
had told me so when I left. He had trans- 
acted all of papa’s business for nearly twenty 
years, and I knew he was a true and firm 
friend. 

I sat down to the table and tried to eat, but 
something kept rising in my throat and 
choking me. Mr. Lyndhurst sat opposite me, 
as usual, but after the customary bow,I did 
not look in his face again. He was unusually 
silent, too, only replying occasionally to some 
remark of Mrs. Scott’s or Miss De Mill’s, who, 
it seemed to me, talked incessantly. 

Breakfast over, I caught my hat from the 
rack in the hall, and ran down the path to 
the garden. Always when I feel sad, or 
weary, or disturbed in any way, I like to be 
alone with nature. There is something so 
soothing in her delicate ministrations, that I 
insensibly grow strong and calm again. 

A cypress vine, flaming with its vivid scarlet 
blossoms, suddenly confronted me at a turn in 
the path. I uttered a little ery of delight, and 
involuntarily laid my cheek against the glossy, 
dark-green leaves. 

“ Mrs, Scott will forgive me, I know, when 
she sees the effect,” Mr. Lyndhurst said, close 
beside me, breaking off a spray of the vine 
and quietly proceeding to fasten it in my 
hair. 

How strange it seemed for him to do such 
a thing—he who was always so grave and 
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dignified, and never given to the foolish little 
gallantries which seem so natural to some 
men. I felt my cheek burn, and was greatly 
vexed with myself for it. 

“ Miss De Mill says you will not aceept my 
invitation,” he said, still busy at the vine. I> 
think he must have been an awkward hand, 
for it took him a long time. 

“T have promised © sew for Mrs. Scott,” I 
replied. 

“O, she is willing to release you; I spoke 
to her about it.”” 

“I do not think I can go, Mr. Lyndhurst,” ' 
T still insisted. 

“I think you ought, Miss Ainslee: No one 
has a right to overtask themselves. Would it 
not be better to go now for a week than to 
break down in the middle of the term?” 

“O, but I shall not break down!” I said, 
nervously. 

“ You may; you are not used to this con- 
finement. Besides, it will be a great favor to 
me. My aunt expressly stipulated that I 
bring my friends with me.” 

“ Miss De Mill can go.” ’ 

“But I want you, Bessie,” his voice low 
and pleading, and a slow red coming into his 
dark cheek. 

He had never called me anything but 
“ Miss Ainslee ” before. 

“Are. you sure Miss De Mill will go?” I 
asked, knowing all the time that she was wild 
to go. 

“O yes,” he said, eagerly, “if only you will 
consent; otherwise, I shall not go myself.” 

“It is a pity to spoil yours and Miss De 
Mill’s pleasure by my obstinacy. I will go, 
Mr. Lyndhurst,” I said, promptly. 

A sudden glow overspread his face. “Thank ° 
you,” he said, cordially. “I do not think 
you will regret it; it is very pleasant there 
now.” 

Miss De Mill did not manifest the least 
surprise when I told her I had decided to go. 
I believe she knew I should all the time. I 
think I liked her better at that moment than 
I ever had before. 

I hope everybody at Rye Beach was as 
thoroughly happy as I was. Everything— 
sky, and sea, and air, was perfect. Mr. 
Lyndhurst laid aside very much of his gravity 
and dignity, and completely charmed Miss 
De Mill by his gayety and easy grace of 
manner. 

“Isn't Mr. Lyndhurst ¢elightful?” she 
asked me half a dozen times a day. I so 
wished the woman would keep still! 
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-* Miss Ainslee,” Mr. Lyndhurst said, one 
morning; “ how would you like to go to see 
your brother to-day? I have business at 
Hanover, and would like your company if you 
would like to go. It would be a pleasant 
surprise to him.” 

“QO, I should like it most of all things in 
the world!” I cried, knowing how happy it 
would make dear Tom. 

“Very well, then, be ready in half an 
hour.” 

I wanted Miss De Mill to go—or rather I 
thought perhaps she ought—but she said she 
was afraid she was going to have one of her 
sick headaches, and so we started alone. At 
first I felt a little embarrassed; but I soon 
furgot to think of myself, Mr. Lyndhurst was 
so agreeable, and talked to me so pleasantly 
of the places through which we passed. 

I never saw such a fellow as Tom! He 
just caught me in his arms and whirled me 
round and round, kissing me as if I werea 
baby. And I two years his senior, too! I 
declare, I had half 4 mind to box the fellow’s 
ears. But I saw, when he looked at me, that 
there were tears in his eyes, and I knew it 
was because the dear boy was so glad to see 
me. Of course I couldn’t scold him then. ° 

Ihad 4 delightful visit with Tom. He in- 
troduced me to teachers and professors until 
I was completely bewildered. He seemed 
insanely anxious that everybody should know 
who I was. And one of the professors, a 
splendid-looking man, with heavy iron-gray 
hair and beard, said, taking my hand very 
cordially: 

“Your brother has told me of you, Miss 
Ainslee, and I am proud to make your 
acquaintance.” 

I stammered out some sort of an answer, I 
hardly know what, and looked reproachfully 
at Tom, my face crimson. What had the 
foolish fellow told him ? 

“She is a timid little thing, but she is true 
as steel!” Tom said, pattin; my hand, which 
he held, patronizingly. 

Afterwards I had a long talk with-this same 
professor, who was nothing so very terrible 
after the first thought, and he told me all 
about Tom, how he was progressing, his 
prospects and so forth. He praised him 
simply and heartily, and I had hard work to 
keep myself from putting my lips to the hand 
he gave me at parting. I never saw the man 
before or since, but he will always hold a very 
warm place in my heart. 

The vacation was over at last; the pleasant 


greetings had been interchanged, and we had 
again settled down to the sober routine of 
study. I cannot say that I particularly liked 
the work, and yet I should have been very 
unwilling to leave Seabrook, even if there had 
been no necessity for my staying. One forms 
such pleasant attachments at a place like 
that! 

Mr. Lyndhurst volunteered to give me 
lessons in. German, and that occupied three 
evenings in the week, while, with our little 
reunions which we still kept up, the time was 
pretty well occupied, and before I was scarcely 
aware, the winter was well nigh gone. O 
those sweet, swift days, if only they would 
have loitered a little! I don’t know how I 
first heard the rumor, but now it had settled 
into a certainty; Mr. Lyndhurst was going 
away when the winter term closed, and would 
not return. He tokd me so himself one day, 
looking steadfastly in my face all the time. I 
tried hard to look indifferent; but I felt my 
lips grow white and cold, and I am aftaid I 
should have utterly broken down if some one 
had not fortunately brought me a letter just 
then from Tom. It was so sad to have our 
pleasant circle broken up by any of the 
members leaving! 

I was utterly astounded when I read Tom’s 
letter, which, by the way, contained one from 
Louis Russel. Tom’s letter was mainly 
written in Russel’s favor. It seemed he had, 
somehow, made that gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance, and was greatly delighted with him. 

“Russel has never given you up, Bessie,” 
he wrote, “and he says he doesn’t intend to. 
He is a splendid fellow, and rich, besides. He 
knows all about you—positively, Bess, J didn’t 
tell him—and he admires you very much. 
Now, Bessie darling, don’t be unreasonable, 
but try to like him if you can. It would be a 
great help to me, though I don’t want you to 
let that influence you. But I cannot bear 
the thought of your staying there at work for 
me. He wants to help me as it is, but I know 
you would not consent. See him, at least. 
Who knows but you might fall desperately in 
love with him? If you cared for any one else 
I would not urge you.” 

“Tf I cared for any one else!” I cried, 
bittorly. And then I covered my face for 
very shame, and wept some very humiliating 
tears. 


Afterwards I read Louis Russel’s letter. It 
was a tender, earnest letter, and, in spite of 
myself, I could but admire the devoted, 
chivalric spirit it breathed. It was strong, 
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éarnest and marily in its tone, and I felt in- 
stinctively that the writer was no ordinary 
man. And yet I knew that I could never love 
him—I would not admit, even to myself, the 
reason why—and so I wrote to him kindly, 
but firmly, that it would be utterly useless for 
him ever to think of me as anything more 
than the daughter of his father’s friend. I 
hoped he would not seek me, as it would alter 
nothing if he did, and would be very unpleas- 
ant to me. 

Then I wrote to Tom, telling him that “I 
was sorry to disappoini him, but Iwas very 
much afraid I couldn't marry Mr. Louis 
Russel—indeed, I was very positive that I 
never could, even if he was a splendid fellow, 
and rich, besides. I didn’t much think I ever 
should marry at all. Probably I should go 
to India some day, as a missionary. 

I went out after tea to mail my letters, and 
met Mr. Lyndhurst on the steps. He offered 
to take them for me, but I declined. I 
wouldn’t have minded if there had been none 
but Tom’s. He turned, however, and walked 
down the street with me. After I had depos- 
ited my letters in the office, he said, drawing 
my hand through his-arm: 

“You haven’t told me how your brother 
is getting along.” 

“ He—he is welt, I believe,” I stammered, 
in confusion. 

“Something is troubling you, Miss Ainslee ; 
is it about your brother? I noticed to-night 
that you had been weeping.” 

“ No—that is, Tom is doing well—but he is 
very anxious about me,” I said, with a little 
nervous laugh. 

“About you!” 

“Yes; and he wishes to marry me to his 
friend.” 

“ Who is his friend ?” he asked, sharply. 

“TI believe his name is Russel; I do not 
know him.” 

“And you have—" 

“T have refused him, Mr. Lyndhurst, that 
is all,” I said, coldly. What right had he to 
catechise me in this way? 

“Thank Heaven, Bessie!” he said, fervent- 
ly, drawing my arm still closer in his. * “And 
yet I hardly dare hope you will listen to the 
suit of a poor tutor, whose onlxexeéuse for his 
temerity is the deep love he bears yout. But 
O Bessie, just say that you love mé, and I 
shall be strong to overcome all obstacles.” 

I don’t know exactly how it happened, but 
I found myself folded suddenly and closely in 
his arms—and—and—no matter. 


* I never could imagine how Miss De: Mill 
guessed it; but she came to my room as I sat 
before the fire unbraiding my hair, and feeling 
O so happy, and full of an exquisite content, 
and said, kissing me tenderly: 

“T am so glad, dear!” And then she told 
me how shehad known that Mr. Lyndhurst 
cared fur me 80 long ago as we went to Rye 
Beach, and long before. 

What a nice, dear girl Miss De Mill was, 
and how wickedly I had misjudged her! 

Mr. Lyndhurst insisted that I should leave . 
Seabrook when the term closed. He had a 
better chance, he said, and there was no need 
of my teaching longer. 

“But I cannot let you take the burden of 
Tom’s education on your shoulders,” I an- 
swered. “IE will stay here one year longer, 
and then” 

“ Bessie, my darling, will you not let me do 
this for you? I want to do it, dear—do not 
deny me the privilege.” 

Well, the result was that I yielded at last, 
though reluctantly, and gave in my resigna- 
tion; and then I wrote to Tom, and told him 
what I had done, and what I preposed 
doing. 

Mr. Lyndhurst had taken a fancy that we 
should be married in Hanover immediately 
upon the close of the term at Seabrook. He 
thought that it would please my brother and 
his friends; and as he had a way of carrying 
his point whenever he desired, it was so 
arranged. 

Miss De Mill went to the station with us 
the morning we left Seabrook, and was the 
gayest and fullest of spirits I ever saw her. 
Something seemed to please her wonderfully, 
and I, who felt somewhat sad at the parting— 
for I liked Miss De Mill better than I did at 
one time—felt a little hurt at her lack of 
feeling. 

We found Tom, and strangely enough, as I 
thought, Mr. Lyndhurst’s aunt—the one who 
lived at Rye—waiting for us at the station. 
Tom looked the perfect picture of delight as 
he grasped my hand with one of his, at the 
same time extending the other to Mr. 
Lyndhurst, exclaiming ; 

“Glad to see you, Russel; this is a 
surprise!” 

There was a quick glance passed between 
the two, and then, as we got into the carriage, 
Tom continued: 

“What about the missionary business, 
Bess ?” 

And then he laughed immoderately. 
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“My precious little girl,” Mr. Lyndhurst 
said, drawing me close to his side with his 
strong, tender arms, “do you think you can 
manage to transfer your love from Mr. Lynd- 
hurst to Louis Lyndhurst Russel? He has 
worked hard to gain it, darling.” And then 
he kissed me right before Tom and his aunt! 

Well, of course you all know how it turned 
out, for what could I do against both him 
and Tom ? 

“How did yon know ‘where I was?” I 
asked, when he told me he had paid his salary 
to another tutor all the time—one whom he 
had bribed to retire from Seabrook that he 
might have his place. 

“O, Mr. Henderson told me. I have an 
idea that I ought to settle a pension on that 
man for life. That letter of yours piqued 
me. I admired its spirit, and resolved to 
know the writer. I went to Mr. Henderson, 
and what he told me raised you still higher 
in my estimation. I resolved then on a bit of 
strategy, which, I am happy to say, has suc- 
ceeded to my entire satisfaction.” 
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“ How long has Tom known about it?” I 
asked. 

“ You remember when he came to see you 
the week after you came to Seabrook? Well, 
I took him into my confidence then.” 

“And you wrote that letter? O Lyndhurst! 
And Miss De Mill?” I added, a sudden 
thought striking me. 

“O, she knew it from the first,” he laughed. 
“By the way, Bessie, she told me once that 
she believed you were—but of course it was 
her mistake—the least bit in the world 
jealous of her.” 

“ I never heard of such a shameful conspir- 
acy in my life,” I declared, trying very hard 
to look indignant, but failing wretchedly in 
the attempt, because of the happiness that 
would shine out of my eyes. 

Tom finished his education two years ago, 
and is now master of a very respectable 
practice, and it is my private opinion that 
“Dartmouth ” never graduated another quite 
as good, and generous, and talented, as our 
brother Tom. 


A breeze, and a sail, 
And a beautiful boat, : 

A hand that leans over the rail, 
And a breath of song as we float. 


A glimpse of the trees 
And a dash of the spray, 
And 80 we go over the seas, 
Go a bounding and tossing away. 


A gipsey ship, 
And a gipsey crew, 
And many a kiss of a rosy lip, 
And many a glance of an eye of blue. 


A merry, musical chorus 
As we merrily glide along; 


SQUAWM. 


The gay green water dancing before us, 
And us and the sea to drink up our 


song. 


No cloud can frown down o’er 
Our glad companie; 

No blast that can blow can outroar 
The roar of our innocent glee. 


Then wp with our pennon, 
So blue and so bright; 
Not a glimpse of to-morrow we'll dwell 
on, 
But we'll live a full lifetime to-night. 
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BY STANLEY CURTIS. 


* 
WHAT, OF 

Anovut ten years ago I was passing through 
a small city in the State of New York. My 
errand there was one of business solely, and 
hence my sojourn was short. I arrived at 
elght o’clock in the evening and departed at 
twelve. About half past eleven, as I passed 
through the main street on my way to the 
depot I encountered a man with a mask, who, 
at the moment I met him, was emerging from 
a store. Just as he stepped out his mask 
dropped ' off and’ I caught a good square 
glimpse of his face. It would be irrelevant 
to describe his personal appearance now. But 
he glared.at me fiercely, hastily replaced’ his 
mask and made off at a quick pace. 

I pursued my way, thinking the event 
rather strange, but did not give it much 
a@tention. 


Il. 
ESTHER CORYDON. 


A YEAR ago I came in possession of aman- 
uscript left by a lunatic—a female of rare 
beauty, it was said, who had just died at the 
age of twenty-nine. Her life had been a sad 
one. sorrow in her maidenhood, disap- 
pointment in love, and experiences of a terri- 
ble nature had unsettled ber reason. She was 
violent at times, at other times silent and sul- 
len,while occasional lucid intervals broke in on 
her darkened mind. At these times she inva- 
riably spent a great deal of time writing, and, 
although apparently sane, was so inexpressibly 
sad and weighed down by melancholy that 
delirium seemed a relief rather than a curse. 

This L learned of her attendants and friends. 
From her manuscript I have collated a story 
too strange, almost, to be true—a story of 
wrong and ruin, of grief and injustice, of the 
irresistible force of circumstances, which 
sometimes combine in strange and mysterious 
shapes, plotting destruction ,to,,innocent 
victims. 

Miss Corydon’s story is too disjointed and 
incoherent to give bodily; therefore I will 
narrate the facts as clearly as possible, mak- 
ing only occasional quotations from her 
manuscript. 


Itt. 

GEOFFREY ARMSTRONG had been mur- 
dered—murdered in the dead of night. In 
the morning his body was found on the lake 
shore, disfigured by several ugly gashes, and 
one deep, cruel stab in the left breast, which 
had evidently done the work. 

The discovery was made about ten o’clock 
iu the forenoon. He had been missed from 
his usual haunts, his room was found to be 
empty; and search was instituted. The 
horrible discovery of his murdered body was 
the result. It was found by two laboring 
men, who brought the news with pale faces. 

The excitement was intense. ' Geoffrey 
Armstrong had: many friends in the town, 
and they wept and vowed revenge. The 
coroner was summoned, and proceeded with 
a jury to hold an inquest.. Nothing peeuliar 
was discovered, nothing by which a clue could 
be obtained to find the track of the marderer. 
Nothing, I say, until one of the jurymen, a 
physician, closely examined the stab which 
evidently had been the fatal one. 

“This wound,” said he, “was not made 
with an ordinary weapon. It could only have 
been inflicted with a knife of peculiar shape. 
Observe,” said he. “The cut is flat and thin, 
and the knife used must have been along one 
and a sharp one, for there are no bruises on 
the body, and nothing to indicate that the 
knife was inserted to the hilt.” 

He then inspected the wounds minutely 
and made accurate and elaborate memoranda. 

“In the absence of anything better,” he 
said, “ these features of the case may prove of 
use. For myself, I would advise that every 
effort be made to find that knife.” 

The wisdom of the doctor’s advice was ad- 
mitted by all. The knife must be found and 
the murderer must suffer the penalty of his 
foul deed. 

When Miss Corydon heard the news she 


was wild with grief, for Geoffrey Armstrong 


-was her accepted suitor, and she dearly loved 
him. It was with difficulty that she could be 
prevented from mingling with the crowd of 
men and boys that gathered around the body 
as it was carried through the streets. 
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She sat in her own room, and her stormy 

grief after a while subsided into oe 
-calmness. 

Esther Corydon was an a 
schoolteacher. Her brother, Philip Corydon, 
was a lawyer. They were the last representa- 
tives of their family; and were the sole 
sharers of a small estate. They were ener- 
getic, high-spirited and affectionate. 

Esther was rather above the medium 
height, had black eyes and dark hair, fair 
complexion and fine though firmly-moulded 
features. Her brother was also tall, but his 
hair was light and his eyes were blue. From 
them sparkled resolution, courage and a proud 
and sensitive spirit! The only subject on 
which he and his sister had ever disagreed 
was that of her marrying Geoffrey Armstrong. 
Armstrong was a poor artist, and Esther had 
confidence that his genius would carry him 
successfully through life. But Philip, although 
he cherished no ill feeling against Geoffrey, 
looked at the matter in a more practical light, 
and did not regard the match as a suitable 
one, His opposition was not violent; he 
simply gave his sister his advice, and hoped 
she would heed it. 

Miss Corydon had another suitor whom she 
did not love. She had told him so several 


times in a very unreserved manner, but still 
he persecuted her with his unwelcome at- 


tentions. This suitors name was John 
Rivers. People generally called him fine 
looking, but there was a look about his small, 
bead-like black eyes which Miss Corydon 
termed “snaky.” But whatever were his bad 
or good qualities, Miss Corydon preferred 
Geoffrey Armstrong, and that was enough. 
At least it should have been enough for Mr. 
Rivers, whose plain duty it was to let her 
alone. But he not only did not let her alone, 
but he nearly pestered the life out of her, and 
vowed he would marry her yet. 

The dead body of Geoffrey Armstrong was 
conveyed to his late boarding-house, and 
there respectably laid out. The wounds were 
dressed as neatly as possible, and preparations 
for the funeral made. 

Meanwhile, the officers were discussing the 
best mode of detecting the murderer. The 
clue afforded did not seem to promise much, 


as the knife had probably been thrown far 


out into the lake, and in thet case there 
would be no possibility of recovering it. . 

But who had tast been seen with the vic 
tim? Noone knew. He had left his board 
ing-house early in the evening and gone, as 


he said, to the shore of the lake to sketch a 
moonlight scene. However, one person had 
been seen searching for him during the 
evening, stopped at all his ‘usual lounging 
places and anxiously inquiring his where- 
abéuts. That person was Philip Corydon. 
His manner was somewhat excited, and he 
appeared in great haste. 

No one thought of accusing him of the 
crime, as his reputation was unsullied, and to 
associate him with such an act seemed 
preposterous. 

“ But,” said John Rivers, who was convers- 
ing with the officers,“ where is Corydon? I 
haven’t seen him around this morning. You 
know he was very much opposed to a mar- 
riage that was talked of between his sister and 
Armstrong,” 

“You don’t aceuse him of anything, do 
you?” indignantly demanded a bystander. 

“Aecuse him? QO no. But he’s a good 
sharp lawyer, and we ought to have his ad- 
vice in this case, it seems to me. Why don't 
somebody look for him ?” 

Officers are incredulous beings, and take 
nothing for granted. One of them had listep- 
ed silently to Rivers, and was thinking in 
silence. He finally looked up and said: 

“*Twouldn’t do no hurt, as I know of, to 
look for that Corydon. It looks kind o’ queer 
that he shouldn’t be ’round, ‘specially seein’ 
he was after Armstrong so fast last night. 
Where's his boarding-house ?” 

On being informed, he started for it, follow- 
ed by a parcel of men and boys a the class 
always on the lookout for a sensation. He 
soon arrived at his destination, and, accom- 
panied by a brother officer, ascended to 
Corydon’s room. He knocked at the door 
lustily. No reply. A louder knock failed to 
elicit any response. 

The officers looked at each other signifi- 
cantly. Another knock was given with the 
same result. Again the officers peered into 
each other’s countenances, and as if by simul- 
taneous agreement they placed their shoulders 
against the door and burst its fastenings. 

What was that on the floor, in the middle 
of the room? And that in a corner, near a 
chair? 

The one was a long, sharp, thin, flat-bladed 
knife, covered with blood, and the other was 
a cap, with red stains and dirt on it! 

The officers involuntarily started back, 
accustomed as they were to scenes of horror. 
They then scrutinized the room closely, but 
found nothing else unusual. The weather 
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was very warm, and one window was raised, 


allowing the slight breeze to gently ruffle the. 


light curtains. Without all was bright sun- 
shine; within it was bright, too, but upon 
what a scene! There lay the traces of a 
bloody murder, in the room of a man of high 
standing in the community. He evidently 
had not retired to rest the night before, as 
the bed was undisturbed. 

The people outside grew impatient at the 
non-appearance of the officers, and began to 
be clamorous, Finally one of them appeared 
at the door. 

“ Friends,” said he, “ you’d better go home. 
We've made an important discovery,- which 
may lead to the finding of the murderer, 
Philip Corydon was fast after Geoffrey Arm- 
strong last night, and this morning one’s dead 
and the other’s not to be found. Besides, 
we've found something in Corydon’s room 
that leads to horrid suspicions. I’m going 
down town now, and you'd better do the 
same, for Bill’s guarding the room, and you 
wont get any satisfaction by standing here.” 

So saying he started off, but only a few did 
likewise. 

“Who'll help me to find Philip Corydon, 
the murderer of Geoffrey Armstrong?” he 
cried. 

A loud shout went up and the whole troop 
followed him. Down the street they went, 
murmuring and muttering, ever and anon a 
louder voice than the rest giving utterance to 
some sentiment that found quick and noisy 
applause. 

Knots of men were at the street corners, 
and women hastened from one house to 
another to talk over the terrible affair. Ex- 
citement ran high, and before noon every 
man, woman and child in the ‘city knew of 
the murder. But Philip Corydon was not to 
be found. 


IV. 
MISS CORYDON'S NARRATIVE. 


THAT masquerade ball—I never shall for- 
get it. It was the night before the murder. 
I went dressed as the Queen of Night—a 
character and costume very becoming to me. 

Geoffrey was there, with simply a black 
mask, He did not wish to be encumbered 


with a costume, as he was going out late in 
the evening to sketch a moonlight scene. 
Philip would not go. Business, he said, kept 
him away. O, that fatal business! Why did 
he select that night? 
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John Rivers (how can I write his name?) 
was there also. How he did persecute me. 
His character, was that of a black domino, 
and it concealed all but his mean eyes and 
his white, claw-like hands. He haunted me 
all the time, and no one but me recognized 
him. Occasionally during the evening. he 
would disappear, and at these times I felt a 
relief. 

About eleven o’clock Geoffrey came to me, 
unmasked, with his book and pencils, and 
bid me good-by, as he was going to the lake 
shore to sketch. 

Now, thought I, for another siege with 
John Rivers. But strange to say he did not 
come near me for more than an hour. I did 
not see him at all during that time, and I 
thought he had left the hall, though I was 
not sare, as I caught a few distant glimpses 
of a figure resembling his. 

Finally he approached me just as the party 
was breaking up, and offered his services as 
an escort home. I could do nothing else than 
accept, as the dancers were rapidly dispersing. 
To my surprise and satisfaction he did not 
make love to me on our way home, and we 
separated with a simple good-night. 

I went to bed and slept soundly. But O, 
what a waking the next morning! Geoffrey 
murdered, his poor, mangled body and white 
face being gazed upon by hundreds of curious 
eyes, and more than all my brother accused: 
of doing the deed. 

As the people passed through the streets I 
heard their shouts and mutterings, and 
Philip’s name was often distinguishable. 
What are they raving about him? thought [. 
All of a sudden Mrs. Gambee, my landlady, 
rushed into my room. 

“O Miss Corydon!” she exclaimed, “ what 
do you suppose they are saying about your 
brother! They have found something terrible 
in his room, and they think he killed poor 
Mr. Armstrong—O, Lord a massy, what have 
I said! Don’t look at me so!’ 

I did not faint, but think I must have 
fastened my eyes on Mrs. Gambee with a 
strange expression, for she appeared to be in 
great terror lest she had done harm by telling 
me the news so suddenly. 


I was nearly stunned, They had found 
something in his room, had they, that led 
them to think he bad done the murder. 
These words I repeated to myself a number 
of times, and finally, without speaking to 
Mrs. Gambee, or payfhg her any more at- 
tention than if she had not been there, I put 
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on my things and started for Palin 
residence. 
iden that some one tried to 
stop me, but I went on, regardless of any at- 
tempted interruption, and walked swiftly 
through the streets, my face closely veiled. 
But few recognized me, I believe, and they 
gave me a wide berth, not caring, probably, to 
touch the garments of a murderer’s sister. 


I soon arrived at Philip's boarding-place. 
A dozen ragged urchins had collected in front 
of the door, and were discussing the murder 
with childish wisdom and. garrulity. I 


ascended the steps and knocked tremulously. 


A man-servant opened the door. 


“Is Mr. Corydon in?” I asked. 
. “No, miss,” he answered, grinning. 

“Do you know where he is ?” 

“ No, miss, nobody don’t know where he is. 
He keeps himself scarce, now, he does.” 


“What do you mean? I am his sister. 
They have not gone so far as to arrest him, 


nave they ?” 

“QO, you're his sister, are you? I’m sorry 
for that. No, they haven’t arrested him, for 
the reason that they can’t find him.” 

“Cannot find him?” I echoed, “ why can 
they not find him ?” 


, miss, he’s run away,” replied the 


waiter. 

“TI do not believe it,” I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. “He did not do the deed. He 
would not run away. Let me go to his room.” 

“Right up this way, ma’am. There's an 
officer there. You'll have to ask him.” 

I went up stairs, An officer guarded the 
door of Philip's room and would not let me 
enter. I begged. He was firm. — 

“It's my duty, ma’am,” said he. “The 
President of the United States could not go 
in there now.” 

I saw it was of no use to plead, and sat 
down at the head of the stairs to think. 

To think! O, what misery there is in 
thinking. Thought has driven me mad. If 
I could never think again, what a cnteiiors it 
would be! 

After sitting there for some time I was 
aroused by a hubbub below. Boys were 
screaming, there was a sound of wheels ap- 
proaching, and footsteps rattled on the pave. 

“Something is up,” said the officer, and he 
strained his neck to look out the window, but 
did not desert his post. 

The carriage stopped in front of the house, 
the front door opened and Philip came 
bounding up the stairs. 
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‘“ What under the heavens is the matter?” 
he cried. “What does this crowd mean, and 
these people following me ?” : 

“O Philip!” I cried, springing to’ him. 
“You did not do it, did you?” 

“For mercy sake, Esther, you here, too? 
Do what?” 

An officer burst in at the door just gerd 
He advanced to my brother. 


“I arrest you, Philip Corydon, for the 
murder of Geoffrey Armstrong!” 

At that moment I fainted, and can remem- 
ber no more. I was ill for six weeks, most of 
the time in a raving delirium. But O, what 


became of my brother? I have preserved a 


newspaper with an account of his trial, and 
the report I believe is truthful. — 


Vv. 
THE TRIAL. 


Tue trial of Philip Corydon took place 
speedily. It was very exciting, though not 
very lengthy, occupying only about three 
days’ time in the court. A summary is given, 
taken from the newspaper found among 
Esther’s documents. 


The counsel for the prosecution presented 


the following points: 

1. Geoffrey Armstrong had been murdered 
on the night of the 28th of September. 

2. Philip Corydon had been seen by several, 
the evening before, searching for Armstrong. 
Once he had gone to the lake shong, the place 


where the body had been found. 
3. Corydon had left town late on the night 


of the murder, and the next morning a knife 
and a cap had been found in his rooni stained 
with blood. 

4. It was known that Corydon seriously © 
objected to the contemplated marriage of his 
sister to Armstrong, and on the evening he 
was searching for Armstrong his manner be- 
trayed excitement and agitation. 

Doctor Brown was called, aud testified that 
the wounds which caused the death of the 
murdered man could have been inflicted only 
with a knife corresponding in description ex- 
actly with that found in Corydon’s room. 

Max Strauss, a dealer in toys, masks and 
curiosities, testified that on the night of the 
murder, about half past eleven o'clock, he was 
sitting in his store, when he heard a knock at 
the door. On opening it a man with a mask 
entered and inquired for a sword. Witness 
had no sword, but sold him a long, flat-bladed 
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wanted it for a character he was going to: 
personate. The knife found in Corydon’s 
room was shown to witness, and he identified’ 
it as the one he had sold. He also thought 
the cap found in Corydon’s room was the 
same one worn by the person who purchased 
the knife. Witness could not identify the 
mask worn by this person, as it was of a very: 


common style, similar to twenty or more he: 
had sold during the week. 

Such was the substance of the testimony 
given and the points presented on the side of 
the prosecution. 


- The defence submitted the following: 


The prisoner was a man of high character’ 
in the community, and of known good traits 
as.a citizen. That, although he was opposed 
to the marriage of his sister to Geoffrey Artn- 
strong, his dislike of the latter did not par- 
take of the character of violent hatred, and 


was altogether Insufficient on whieh to found 


an accusation of this kind. The prisoner 
could not account for the knife and cap being. 
in his room, They must have been placed 
there by some other party, in order to direct 
suspicion in the wrong direction. 

The prisoner admitted that he had searched 


for Armstrong the night before the murder, 


and he wished to see him on private business, 
But he had left town without seeing him, and 
the fact that he returned the next day ought 
to be proof of his innocence. 

When asked why he left town so late at 
night, prisoner replied that his time was 
precious, and by leaving at that hour he 


could do his business early in the morning 


and return by noon, whieh he did. 

His business was connected with Arm- 
strong, and that was the reason he had 
wished to see him before leaving. Said busi- 
ness was of such a nature that it would be of 
no avail in the defence, and hence prisoner 
declined to mention it: 


Such was the substance of the points made 
and elaberated upon by the respective coun- 
sel. Able and eloquent speeches were made 
on both sides, and the judge charged’ the 
jury impartially. 

The large audience was agitated by con- 
flicting emotions; first, the general esteem in 
which the prisoner was held; seeond, the al- 
most: overwhelming evidence against him. 
The verdict was awaited almost breathlessly. 


The prisoner was found guilty of ‘man- 


slaughter and sentenced to Hard labor in the 
State Prison for the term of ten years. 
34 


Warx I recovered’ from ‘my ‘illness my 
brother was in prison. I looked over tlie ac- 
counts of tle trial. “Fools! thought I. 
“Why do you say my brother is’ guilty of 
manslaughter? Fe is either guilty of murder, 
or he is innocent. Ifhe killed Geoffrey Arm- 
strong, it, was a devilish, cold-blooded murder. 
But you doubted it. You knew he ‘could not 
do such a thing. You wanted td convict 
somebody, though, and ‘so you declared my 
poor brother guilty of manslaughter.” 


But’ he was innocent. He never did the 


deed. As soon as I was strong enough Tmade 
preparations for a journey. I would go to the 
prison and see Philip. 

With a dreary heart and a mind clouded 
with trouble, I got my clothes in order and 
made preparations to go. One evening, when’ 
I was. sitting In my room despondent and 


gloomy, a knock was heard at the front door.’ 
The servant said a gentleman had called to. 
see me. ‘In a listless manner I gave directions 
that he might be shown in. John Rivers was 
ushered into my presence. 

I shall never forget my feelings on beholding 
him. All the dreadful memories’ of the last 


sad two months rose up before me, thickly and 


oppressively. My brain was a heavy lump of- 
lead. But in the midst of all my wretchedness 
rose the thought, “that man is my enemy!” 
He stood looking at me, with ‘his small, bright 
eyes, black and insinuating, in a manner 


questioning and doubtful. He seemed to wish 
to read my thoughts, Before, he had been 


only an acquaintanee who had made himself 
disagreeably intimate—a rejected lover—a 
disappointed suitor who evidently wished to. 
remain a friend—but now, I could not help. 
it, he seemed like anh enemy—an intruder on. 
my rights and a destroyer of my happiness.. 
It was the first time I had seen him since the- 
murder. 

“Miss Esther,” said he, “I make bold to- 
call on you, for I hope we are friends, as we 
used to be before the—the great misfortune- 
that has come over us.” He spoke in alow 
tone, with an attempt to be subdued and 
sympathetic in his manner. The character: 
did not suit him well, for his bright eyes. 
sparkled and snapped as if they would’ give- 
the lie to his pretensions, 

“This is an unexpected honor, Mr. Rivers,” 2 
I replied, coldly. “ Will you 'take a ‘seat ?” 

He sat down and rubbed his thin hands, 
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“Ah, Miss Esther,” he said, “it is daily de- 
monstrated that this world is but a vale of 
tears. The happiest of us see dark days, and 
the most confident are often doomed to meet 
with disappointment.” 

He spoke with a satisfied air, as if this little 
speech were a triumph of eloquence that 
should set him up in my opinion. 

“True,” was the only response I could 
make. 

“Yes, Miss Esther, human beings who 
seem perfect often carry sorrow to the hearts 
of their friends by appearing in their true 

_.characters.” 

I was jn no mood for conversation and did 
not reply. 

“ But,” he continued, “our duty is not to 
mourn and pine away, we should rather cast 
aside sorrowful memories, and look about us 
for new associations, making ourselves and 
those around us happier.” 

“Sorrow and disgrace are not easily for- 
gotten, or set aside, Mr. Rivers.” 

“Ah, but it is a fault of the world’s people 
that they associate the guilt of one with the 
innocence of another. You should not bear 
the disgrace of your brother’s cri—that is to 
say, his imprisonment.” 

That was a cruel stab, and he knew it. He 
would have said “my brother’s crime” if he 
had dared. 

“ Mr. Rivers,” I replied, with dignity, “ you 
should know that such conversation is pain- 
ful to me. You will certainly do me the 
kindness to dismiss the subject.” 

“Certainly, Miss Esther,” he replied. “But 
I wanted to say to you that you must con- 
sider me your friend, and call on me for any 
assistance you may require. If people should 
turn a cold shoulder to you, why, just remem- 
ber that John Rivers will always remain a 
true friend, and rejoice in any opportunity to 
serve you.” 

He remained for a while longer, sustaining 
a conversation almost entirely unaided by me, 
for I was sick at heart, and longing for him 
to go. At last he took his departure, bidding 
me good-night, and protesting his friendship. 

Two days after I went to see my brother. 
I cannot describe our interview. The dis- 
grace had told terribly on him. He never 
could look the world in the face again, he 
said. He looked thin and pale, and I thought 
he was not well. He told me about the busi- 

ness that had called him away that night. It 
was an affair connected with Geoffrey Arm- 
strong. He wanted to look over certain 
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records by which Geoffrey thought he could 
prove his claim to some property he had been 
cheated out of years before. But he found 
that he would need certain memoranda, and 
so returned early next day in order to see 
Geoffrey. But Geoffrey was dead, and no one 
but he could testify to this. 

“TI feel that I cannot live ten years in this 
place,” said Philip, at one time during our 
interview. 

I left him with a heart almost deadened, 
but with a spirit to dare and to do anything 
in order to discover the real murderer and 
set my brother free. 

But what could I, a helpless girl, do? The 
world believed my brother guilty, and no one 
would look with encouragement on any 
efforts I might make to prove him innocent. 

However, I made up my mind to secure the 
services of some able lawyer, and let him 
watch, in a quiet, unobtrusive manner, for 
some clue by which to discover the real 
murderer. 

So one evening I went to see Mr. Pinch, a 
shrewd little man, who saw everything in a 
minute, when he chose, and who could ob- 
serve without being observed. 

I talked with him an hour, and at the end 
of that time, I believe, convinced him of 
Philip’s innocence, and had him thoroughly 
interested in my case. 

But we were not to be known to be in com- 
munication. If either discovered anything 
the other was to be informed by letter. So 
we parted, my heart strangely buoyant. Yet 
there seemed to be a dead weight within me, 
dragging me back, and a voice dully whisper- 
ing that all my labor would in the end come 
to nanght. I had to force this feeling back, 
and summon all the resolution of my nature 
to drive away despair. Yes, I had an end in 
life now, an object to be accomplished, in 
which my whole being was enlisted. 

I used to often walk on the lake shore and 
wander about on the gravelly beach where 
the dreadful scene was enacted. Through 
cold: weather and chilly winds I would ven- 
ture, and watch the waves as they rolled high 
and seemed to be trying to wash off the stain 
left by the blood of my Geoffrey. O, poor boy, 
to be struck and cut till you were dead! 

The beach was two or three rods wide, and 
then the land rose abruptly and was thickly 
covered with trees and bushes. Among these 
I would sit, in a measure protected from the 
wind, and watch and think. I knew not 
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what the charm was that drew me there. 
Sometimes I went to get rid of John Rivers, 
for he visited me frequently, and I never was 
glad to see him. But he would come, and he 
often opened anew the wounds which had 
been inflicted on my spirit, and which never 
could sear over. If he had been kind, orcon- 


siderate, or really the true friend he pretended | 


to be, he would not have done this. 

One evening I was sitting in a large rock- 
ing-chair, by the fire, feeling tired, ill and 
drowsy. I was almost asleep, when, by a 
sudden impulse I rose and wandered down to 
the shore, and was soon seated among some 
bushes, looking out upon the water. As I 
was sitting there musing, I heard a footstep 
on the gravel, and, looking around, saw John 
Rivers approaching. My heart gave a leap, 
for I thought he had come to seek me. But 
he soon stopped, looked out over the water, 
and as I became certain that I was not what 
had brought him there, I gave a subdued 
sigh of relief. 

He had stopped on the exact spot where 
the murder was committed. After standing 
for a few moments he looked around in all 
directions as if to be satisfied that he was 
alone. He then stepped back and appeared 
to belooking at some imaginary object. Then 
he stepped stealthily forward and, looking at 
a particular spot, made a violent motivn as if 
striking some object. Then springing back 
he gesticulated wildly, as if fighting with a 
phantom. Finally he extended his arm with 
a sudden lunge, and turned and ran about a 
rod from the spot. Then he covered his face 
with his hands for a moment, and after a 
minute or two approached the spot of his 
singular pantomime and bent over, as if ex- 
amining some object on the ground. He re- 
mained in this position as if transfixed, and 
I, drawn by a mysterious and irresistible im- 
pulse, approached the spot also. He did not 
hear or see me, yet I stood close by him. 
Horror of horrors! There lay on the ground, 
in a dim, phantom-like shape, a human form, 
covered with bloody wounds. From one deep 
wound in the breast projected a long knife. I 
looked at the face; there, upturned and pale, 
with death-throes agitating the features, was 
the countenance of Geoffrey Armstrong! At 
that moment Rivers looked up. His eyes met 
mine. .“ Murderer!” I cried, “you are not 
alone!” 

Suddenly a new sensation came over me. 
A bright light was before my eyes, a warm 
fire beside me, and I was sitting in my chair, 


waking from a doze into which I had fallen. 
“O, what a dream!” I exclaimed, and arose 
just in time to receive Mr. Rivers, whom the 
servant was ushering into the room. 

“Pardon me, Miss Esther,” he said, “I 
thought I heard you scream just as I entered. 
Are you ill?” 

I was agitated, the dream having affected 
me strongly. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Rivers,” I said. “Did 
I scream? I had such a dreadful dream.” 

“Indeed!” said he; “and may I ask what 
wasitsnature?” 

“© yes,” I replied. “Iam so used to hor- 
rible thoughts that I am very stoical about 
such things. The dream was a very singular 
and a very terrible one, but I will tell it to 
you, if you wish,” 

I do not know what spirit came over me, 
for I was not only willing, but was absolutely 
itching to tell that dream to.Jobn Rivers. I 
would paint it in glowing colors, and tell it 
to him with all my eloquence. But I did not 
mention his name. _I told it all but that, an 
then said: 

“It was terrible, Mr. Rivers. Ah, how 
distinetly the face of that man is pictured to 
my mind, as he looked up from the phantom 
body and his eyes met mine. His face was 
pale, his eyes small and black, his eyebrows 
heavy, his mustache jet black and lusuriant, 
his cheeks rather sunken, with a small brown 
mole on the upper part of the left one.” 

He sprang from his chair. His cheeks were 
paler, if possible, than usual; he looked at me 
steadily for a» moment, his eyes darting 

“You have described me!” he said, at 


“I know it,’ said I. 

After a pause he walked to the door, put 
his hand on the knob, held it there for a mo- 
ment irresolutely, and then came back and 


bent on torturing him: “ They say that when 
a man commits a murder there is an irresist- 
ible fascination which leads him to visit the 
spot afterwards.” 

“Good gracious! What do you mean?” he 
exclaimed, in a violent manner. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Rivers?” Lasked, 
drawing myself up. “I am not aware that 
there is any necessity for getting excited.” 
-“O no, certainly not,” he said, forcing a 
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laugh. “Pardon me if I have offended you.” 
The conversation lagged after this, as I had 


no desire to-continue’ it; and be seemed to 


lose his peady command of. fine sounding 
words and.phrases, He soon 
making a few commonplace remarks, 

The next morning I sent the rep 
note to Mr. Pinch: th old Bs 


Now, 20th. 
Watch John Rivers. If you communieate 
with me, call him Fald.' 


During the next four weeks I received two 
notes from Mr. Pinch... They read as new: 


lake shore.” 


No. I. 

“Fald has a visiter—apparently an sills 
friend, They go together on the lake sho 
They have rented a private room ina block 
belonging to me.” 


I cannot say that I suspected John Rivers: 
of having murdered Geoffrey Armstrong. But: 
that dream made a deep impression on my 
mind, ahd I found my thoughts involuntarily 
wandering in a channel indicated by the. 
above correspondence with Mr. Pinch: I 
would wateh John Rivers, at any rate. Had 
he not tried to. marry me?) Was he not in a, 
great rage when I refused him? Now, that 
Geoffrey was dead, did he not nearly perse-. 
cute all patience out of me? It was a terrible, 
crime to accuse one of without good founda- 
tion. Yet I did not mean to accuse him of it; 
—I only meant to find out all about him, and 
know what was of “my ‘dream, 
anytliing: 

Mr. Pinch, I not encourage! 
me in prying into John Rivers’s actions, and 
so, withoit saying anything to him; I took. a 
careful survey of the premises where Rivers! 
had rented a room, and found out that there: 
were several vacant, unfurnished apartments. 
adjoining eachother, and ‘that ‘iis room ‘was 
one of these. I obtained a key that’ would 
fit the lock of: the one next his, 4nd resolved 

What a course was: this for a young girl, 
supposed to be modest and respectable. But 
who was I? In the eyes’ of the world T was 
a muréerer’s sister, with nothing to lose, and 
everything to gain in‘character.and standing. 
I might have abandoned the place and gone 
to some distant point, Where my history was 
not known,’and I could oceupy a respectable 


position in society. But no, I had am object 
in life, and ‘that was to prove, my brother's 
innocence. ‘Until this was. aecomplished 
reputation and standing were nothing to me. 

So, evening after evening, about sixo’clock, 
when business men were, gone to. tea, and I 
was comparatively sequre from. observation, L 
walked down street, and, made my way, un- 
known to a single living soul, to my.solitary 
room in Mr. Pinch’s block. Here I. would 
sit, bundled up closely for protection, against: 
the cold, and watch through a small aperture. 
in; a wall the proceedings of John Rivers and. 
his. friend. Most, of their time was spent 
» Playing cards, and sometimes friends were. 
brought in te join in the games. Once in a 
while small sums of money changed hands,. 
but pever to. any great amount. 

_ Sometimes Rivers and) his friend wonld sit: 
down after they were through playing, with 
a box of cigars: between them, and _ hold, 
- lengthy conversations. I; then would hear 
vague allusions, as I thought, tome. The, 
conversation would run as follows: 

“ Why. in the deuce don’t you marry her,: 
Rivers ?” 

“Hang it; man, if a girl wont have yon, 
what are you going to do,” 

“ Why, try the arts of skillful persuasion, 
and overcome her objections, to. be sure.” 

“Yes, but that don’t always go down,” 

There was nothing in this to repay me for. 
my ‘trouble, and once almost resolved 
give up my lonely night-watches. 

But just about that time I received word 
that my brother's health was failing, and this. 
maddened me so that I watehed and listened 
more intently than before. Not that I really. 
expected to accomplish anything, but I took 
a grim delight in. sitting there through the. 
long nights, and thinking how sweet revenge 
would be if I should discover anything to 
materially aid me in my undertaking. . 

So the time went on, Perseverance hasits . 
reward, and L was to have mine. One night 
I heard something that set the blood thrilling 
through my veins like a shock of electricity. 

Rivers and his friend had been playing 
cards and drinking. Rivers had, drank 
moderately, but his friend grew excited and 
garrujous. He ‘talked and prated with a 
singular mixture, of good and il] humor,. 

4.0, you miserable fellow,” said: he, “you 
ought to marry that girl now. If you don’t, 
you know it wouldn’t hardly pay,” 

“What wouldn’t pay? If:you mean it 
wouldn’t, pay to marry her, you are about 
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-Tight, for she’s got the. devil im her, and be- 
, Sides her fortune is not half what I supponed 
it was.” 

“O, is that so? ‘Then I’m sorry I had any- 
thing to do with it, By George, it was an 
ugly job!” 

“ What aré yoa talking about?” 

“Devilish ugly! How did you feel when it 
done?” 

“When what was done? You talk like a 
fool.” 

“Ah, it’s very well to talk like that. But 
we're alone now, what’s the difference? I 
tell you I get so crazy thinking about it that 
_I mast talk to somebody, and if it isn’t you it 
will be some one else.” 

“Well, well, talk then, and get through,” 
.said Rivers, in a voice full of impatience and 
.contempt, “but don’t you blat to any one 

else.” 

“Ono. Youcan trust me for that. But 
"just think of it—” 

«I don’t want to think of it!” 


“Just think of it I say—two innocent, 


men—” 

“Shut up, will you!” roared Rivers. 

“Don’t be so infernal cross to & fel 
But that knife and cap did the work, didn’t 
it? I tell you, you must marry her now, after 

- all that.” 

Rivers was on his feet and had seized a 
huge stick of wood that lay by the stove. He 
raised it aloft. 

“Another word out of your month, and rll 
—put you beyond uttering any more!” 

His eyes were two living coals and his face 
was a picture of rage. 

“ Don’t kill him too!” I cried, in a warning 
voice from my place of concealment, 

The effect was electrical. The drunken 
man was sober; the sober man dropped his 
billet of wood and turned the color of ashes. 
Both stared at each other with a dazed 
look. 

I waited no longer, but noiselessly left the 
building and proceeded rapidly home. It was 
eleven o'clock, and my light was burning low. 
I entered with a night key, withont disturb- 
ing any one and wended my way to my own 
room, 

I was in a state of terrible excitement. My 
brain was all of a whirl, and my thoughts ran 
wild with each other. O, had I discovered 
the real murderer? Was my brother to be 
set free, and again be an honored citizen? I 
was dizzy and faint with excitement and 
anticipation. I would see Mr. Pinch to- 
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morrow, aiid we would push things to the 
glorious , 

But what a visitation of woe awaited me! 
It is said that. the/darkest hour. comes just 
before dawn. It is also true, sometimes, that 
‘when hope seems brightest the ‘deepest dis- 


‘appointment is immediately at hand. 


On my table, just beside the lamp, lay a 
telegram directed to me. ‘I hastily cane it 
and read the following: 


“ By telegraph from —— Prison to Esther 
Corydon: Philip Corydon died this afternoon 
at five o’clock, from a sudden sinking away— 
the result of a lingering illness.” 


Darkness seemed to envelop me. A heavy, 
oppressed feeling took possession of me, which 
I tried in vain to shake off. At last my 
desperate struggles found vent in a long, loud 
scream, I heard a rushing sound, was con- 
scious of a struggle, and forthwith anaes 
into consciousness, 


When I awoke I was in a small room, lying 
on a bed, Everything looked strange. No 
one was in sight, and I slowly looked about 
me. There was no furniture except a stand, 
and a chair which seemed to be fastened 
firmly against the wall. The bedstead was of 
‘iron. I looked up at a small window, which 
was protected withoat by iron bars. And, 
what looked stranger than all, the walls of © 
the room were thickly padded all over, I sat 
up in the bed. I tried to rise, but was bound 
fast. 

Just then a woman entered the room. 
Seting me, she gave a start, and imniediately 
ordered me to lie down. I obeyed involun- 
tarily, and asked where I was. 

“There now,” she said, peremptorily, “be 
quiet and don’t get excited.” 

I looked at her in wonder. She returned 
the stare curiously, and, approaching me, 
said: 

“ How do you feel?” 

“Weak, ery. weak,” I. replied; “but tell 
me where I am, and what these cords are 
about my limbs for.” 

She gazed at'me for a moment, and then 
‘started off with the words: 

“Tl go and see the dector!” 

This seemed very strange to me. I felt 


over the bed, and took up a handkerchief 


that my hand came in contact with. It was 
marked in the corner “Esther Corydon.” The 
sight of my name brought everything back to 
me, 


“O, OF I cried, as the recollection of those 
dreadful events rushed upon me. It was 
more than I could bear, and with a scream I 
sank back into unconsciousness. 


I have now been in —— asylum eight 
years. I am crazy most of the time, they tell 
me, but I am not now. I am temporarily 
sane. These periods come three or four times 
a year. In them I have written out my life 
history. It isa terrible tale of wrong. But 
who would listen to the charges of a maniac ? 
I have tried the doctor several times, but he 
never will talk with me on the subject. 

These days of sanity, which come over me, 
are almost unbearable. I write to relieve my 
mind. ForI can’t help thinking of my sad 
history, and thought to me is distracting. 
Memory brings nothing but sorrow with it, 
and contemplation of the past is misery. 

QO, how I long for the relief of delirium. 
Then I may rave, and forget in frenzy all my 
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woes. © welcome, mania! Let me forget 
myself in your oblivion and drown grief in 
madness ! 


VIL 
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I HAVE compiled the preceding story from 
Miss Corydou’s manuscript, because the facts 
related possess for me a strong interest. This 
will be understood when I state a fact con- 
nected with the incident mentioned in Part 
I. of this narrative. The features of the man 
coming out of the store, which were revealed 
by his mask dropping off, impressed them- 
selves strongly on my memory. His face was 
pale, his eyes small and black, his mustache 
jet black and beruriant, his cheeks rather 
sunken, with a small brown mole on the upper 
part of the left one. 

But the next day I was hundreds of miles 
away, and still travelling rapidly. 


NATHALIE. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


Warwick VANE was my own cousin, and 
if blood is sure in its manifestations, there 
must needs have been in my own heart some 
hint by which I could reconcile and under- 
stand Warwick’s peculiar organization. But 
to this day the man is a mystery. How such 
strangely incompatible qualities can ever 
abide in one human being, and that being 
ever know peace, is beyond me to see. When 
I think of Warwick, my respect for the theo- 
logians who would embrace this wonderful 
complex nature of ours in a narrow and 
shallow definition, never very great, dimin- 
ishes to nothing. 

Warwick had what is called a pious train- 
ing. He was brought up in good, decorous 
ways, and taught to do good and good only. 
But, on the contrary, he delighted in doing 
evil, without any special motive. I think his 
soul was a battle-ground where the two great 
forces waged war daily. When the good 
angel was victorious, Warwick .was as sweet 
as May violets. You gave your heart to lim 
without question, and trusted him infinitely. 

The good within blossomed outwardly, too, 
and he was beautiful as Apollo. I used to 
take advantage of these sane periods, and 
give him affectionate little lectures, which I 


am sure ought to have melted a heart of 
stone. And Warwick would be so. gentle, 
and tender, and good, that I would get great 
hopes of him. 

“TI think the devil in me is fairly laid at 
last,” he said on one of these occasions. “I 
feel within me a growing capacity for good- 
ness. Wouldn’t it be queer if I should turn 
out a saint one of these days, Lu?” And he 
laughed, though the laugh had an odd sort of 
pathos in it. 

“If you only knew how happy you would 
be!” I said, eagerly. 

He whistled an air from an opera—it was a 
part of his queerness that he had an exquisite 
taste in music, and in his most demoniac 
moods sang divine songs—and looked 
incredulous. 

“I don’t know about that, my dear. I 
have my doubts. Now your good book says 
that the way of the transgressor is hard. I 
must say I’ve always found it a marvellously 
easy one—easy and pleasant. I can’t for the 
life of me hate my sins.” 

“That is because you have no moral sense,” 
I exclaimed, indignantly. 

“Ts it?” he said, archly. “I shouldn't 
wonder if it was. Perhaps I haven't any 
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moral sense. Then I suppose I’m not a 
responsible agent ?” 

“TI wish, Warwick, you wouldn’t jest on 
such matters.” 

“T'm not jesting. I’m trying to get at the 
philosophy of the thing,” said he. And then 
he broke into an aria. 

I waited till tlie mellow voice ceased to 
enchant me, and then I said: 

“You're awfully wicked, Warwick Vane, 
and I’m afraid you'll have to learn the wick- 
edness of being wicked in some sorrowful, 
heart-breaking way. If you don’t repent, I’m 
sure you will.” 

“ But how can I repent?” he said, ruefully. 
“Upon my word, I don’t see the nice dis- 
tinctions you moralists make between right 
and wrong. I can see the ugliness of brutal- 
ity and cruelty, but those are sins not 
mentioned in the Decalogue. Now take, for 
instance, the prejudice in favor of truth. 
When Mrs, Goldewan says, with sweetly- 
regretful air, ‘I’m so sorry, Mr. Vane, I was 
not at home when you called,’ she tells what 
you impolitely name a lie; for while I stood 
ringing her door-bell, the little lady was, in 
fact, reading a novel. But where’s the harm? 
Mrs. Goldeman means to save my feelings. 
She means, also, that the friendship between 
us shall not be broken; and so she tells an 
innocent little fib, Now how can anything 
whiclf leads to practical good be abstractly 
wrong ?” 

“Warwick, you are incorrigible?” 

“Then auld Nick and I must be own 
brothers, and I stand a fair chance of going 
where at least the climate isn’t so infernally 
changeable as this one,” said Warwick, shiv- 
ering. “Any sort of permanency would seem 
a desirable thing.” 

“Dear Warwick, I wish you'd take a wife 
and mend,” I said, varying the poet’s words. 

. “With all my heart; but whose wife?” 

“A gentle, sensible, well-principled little 
woman, whose influence would be good,” I 
continued, not minding his impertinence. 

“You forget what a delightful character I 
have of my own. I shouldn't think much of 
that woman’s prin -iples who would take me 
into her heart,” said Warwick. 

I had brought the hateful Mephistophelean 
look into his handsome face. I was fright- 
ened, and began to pick up my work, 
preparatory to running away. 

“Going, eh?” he said, nonchalantly. 
“Afraid of your morals being contaminated, 
dear? You needn’t be. You can walk 


through mire and not be soiled. If ever I 
get within sight of the good place, I mean to 
slip in under your sweet protection. You'll 
not be examined very sharply, I’m sure, and 
if I am ever to go there, it’s my only chance. 
I’m not sure, though, that the atmosphere 
would suit me. I suspect I should find it 
rather slow, and sigh for a good, spicy bit of 
wickedness.” 

“O Warwick, Warwick, something dreadful 
will happen to you!” 

Warwick’s mellow laugh rang on my ears 
as I ran away, and a certain weird tone in it 
haunted me for full half an hour. At the 
end of that time, something happened which 


‘drove it and everything else out of my mind. 


Somebody rang the door-bell. Not that 
this was anything in itself, that bell being at 
the mercy of all the venders of small wares 
who go up and down our street, so that I 
have become accustomed to its indefatigable 
ringing, and learned to sit in sublime indiffer- 
ence, without once wondering which of my 
dear friends has come. 

But this morning Bridget, who was sweep- 
ing my room, paused at the window, broom 
in hand. 

“ There’s company come, Miss Lu.” 

“Ah!” And I reflected. 

“ They’re taking off the trunks,” continued 
Bridget, meditatively. 

“Trunks?!” I exclaimed, and rushed to the 
window. 

There were three of them, the largest large 
enough for a very tolerable house. Of course 
it was Nathalie Darley, and I instantly wished 
Warwick Vane was a thousand miles off. 
For Nathalie was by no means the well- 
principled, good little girl who I imagined 
was to win Warwick from the error of his 
ways. What she was, I despair of telling you. 
But at any rate she was my guest, and I ran 
down stairs to meet her. 

Somebody was standing in the hall, looking 
about in a perplexed sort of a way—somebody 
petite and graceful, and altogether bewitch- 
ing—such a fair, sunshiny, infantine little 
thing; skin white as new milk, hair a froth 
of gold around a perfect little head, wide, 
wistful, dove-like eyes, blue as the meadow 
gentians, under lashes curved, and silken, and 
brown. O Nathalie Darley, no human soul 
ever was shrined in a fairer temple! 

“O you darling Lu, aren’t you glad to see 
me?” she cried out, in a coaxing, childish 
voice; and she stood on tiptoe to kiss me— 
her head came about to my shoulders—and 
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the little rings of yellow hair,caught. on my 
dress buttons, and I got a terrific squeeze that 
-might possibly have endangered the constitu- 
tion of a delicate fly, and I said 1 was glad to 
see her, which I wasn’t, and in.the midst of 


the play Warwick opened the parlor door and | 


stepped out. 

I suppose he looked at us ‘for at least two 
seconds, while I, frightened by the sardonic 
smile on his face, stood dumb. Then he 
passed on up stairs. * ' 

“Who was it?” whispered Nathalie, then. 

“My cousin, Warwick Vane,” I said. 

“Warwick Vane! I have heard of him. 
Isn’t he a very naughty young man?” she 
said, opening her innocent blue eyes still 
wider. 

“Very! So naughty that I would advise 
any good girl to be shy of him,” I said, 
seriously. 

“Oo thank you! It’s so kind of you to warn 
me. But it’s a great pity, isn’t:it? There is 
no sight so beautiful as a moral young man.” 

“And even a young man who isn’t moral 
is not to be despised,” I said, provoked at the 


little hypocrite. But her sweetness was not 
to be ruffled. 
“Tdon’t know. One pities them, of course ; 


but there’s nothing like good principles— 
nothing,” said Nathalie, demurely. 

What was the use of quarrelling with her? 
So I took her up stairs, ordered a fire in my 
room—for she insisted upon sharing my large, 
double-bedded room, declaring she should be 
frightened to death if I sent her away alone— 
and had a nice little lunch brought up stairs 
for her. 

She made a very pretty picture when it 
was all done, She had slipped off her travel- 
ling dress and put on a dainty scarlet wrapper. 
The whole little figure reminded me of some 
gorgeous tropical flower all abloom in the 
summer glory. The cosy old arm-chair had 
never taken so fair a creature into its hospit- 
able rest. There was a certain pleasure in 
bestowing luxury upon her, she took to it so 
heartily. She had a_ sensuous, indolent 
nature; soft colors, easy bedding, dainty food, 
carriages, attendance, made up her idea of 
life. I doubt if it held anything nobler, any 
longing for God or love of man, any dream of 
home affections or duties. And yet the old 
glamour came fast upon me as I looked and 
listened. I admired and distrusted, wor- 
shipped and hated her all in a breath. 

The afternoon died as we sat there talking; 
the red sunset shone across our windows. It 


_ was going to be a clear, frosty night—a night 


to be happy in genial homes, and with one’s 


husband, and wife, and lovers: A. silence 


came upon us as the twilight fell, broken at 


_Jast by Nathalie. 


“I do so envy you, Lu,” she sighed. 

“Why?” 

“Why, ungrateful girl ? : If you only knew 
what it was to be poor.. Now I can’t afford 
to have a fire in my room. Instead of cold 


chicken, and tarts, and chocolate in a silver 


cup, I lunch upon bread and batter—some- 


times without the butter—and nasty black 


tea. You never have to ask how mucha 
thing costs, while I worry myself to death in 
the effort to make one dollar do the work of 
two, You needn’t laugh. I do literally. 
And at home it’s one long fight with poverty, 
and father’s cross, and mother’s fretful, and 
Mollie is getting so large that my dresses 


,wont do for her mach longer, and: the boys— 


O, they have such appetites!” 

I laughed, yet pitied. 

“Why, Nathalie, I didn’t guess it was 80 
bad as that.. Your wardrobe was always 
beautiful at school, and not one of the girls 
at Madame Victor's had so much money 


‘spent upon them.” 


A little hard, bitter laugh rippled into the 
twilight silence. 

“O, Uncle Darley did that. .It was meant 
so that I might get a rich husband? But 
that has failed.” 

“ Failed!” 

She looked up at me. There was an angry 
glitter in the blue eyes. 

“You haven't heard about Philip Anthony, 
then ?” 

_ The remembrance of an idle story, wafted 
to me from a watering-place, came back. 

“T thought that was only a flirtation.” - 

“So it was. Sport to him, but death to 
me; you understand ?” 

“Why, Nathalie, did you love him?” I 
said, softly. 

“Don’t ask me.” And she made a gesture 
with her little white hands as if to sweep him 
away into oblivion. “I hate him now. And 
yet,” she went on, impetuously, “I do think 
Philip would have married me if we hadn't 
been so—so poor. Somebody who had a 
spite against me frightened him, by telling 
him we were a family of. beggars.” 

I was just as sure what she wanted to say 
as if the lovely red lips had trolled out a 
round. oath. But Nathalie remembered the 
proprieties. In a minute I said: 
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“Didn’t I hear that he was engaged 
She interrupted, a whiteness covering her 
“* ¥es--to be married in.a month. And 
now, perhaps, you 
run up here to you.” 

Her voice quavered pitifully; the 
face looked old and sorrowful in the firelight. 
I should have taken my worst enemy to my 
heaft after such a confession as this. How 
much more this little, foolish woman. 

I thought her allover that night after we 
went to bed. I hadn’t forgotten a single trait 
that made her so remarkable at Madame 
Victor’s. I remembered how she curried 
favor with the teachers, how deftly she was 
wont to involve us all in some scrape, and 
then slip out slyly herself; what a demure 
face she could wear when called to account 
for her misdemeanors, how she borrowed our 
pocket money and never repaid it, opened 
our letters, made free, with our pens, ink, 
paper and books, how devoted and tender 
she was when interest counselled, how gentle, 
and sweet, and artless, and generous she was 
sometimes, and how false, and treacherous, 
and selfish always. So, for my life, I could 


_ not learn to esteem Nathalie all at once. But 


I glanced across at the lovely face, asleep and 
peaceful in the white moonlight, and pitied 
her. _I have a large compassion for the errors 
of women, and poor little Nathalie got the 
benefit of it. If only Warwick was away. 

But Warwick stayed. Nathalie was pretti- 
ly shy and cool at first—had a way of seeming 
absent-minded when Warwick was most 
brilliant, was Apt to get up and go away by 
herself when he was by, and altogether 
behaved so unlike the way in which girls 
were wont to behave in the presence of my 
fascinating cousin, that he was piqued. And 
then, just as he turned haughty; and’ cold, 
and indifferent, she came out of her abstrac- 
tion, and her eyes were so wistful and sad, 
her voice so pathetic, and her whole air so 
full of a charming womanliness, that nothing 
except ice and rock could have resisted her. 

Warwick was not precisely ice and rock, 
but he was learned in all feminine arts; and I 
did not think to see him fall a victim to 
Nathalie. But to every man there comes, I 
suppose, the fatal charm. 

My eyes were opened to his infatuation 
suddenly. One night the Delameres came to 
call on us. There was Mr. Felix, enslaved at 
once by Nathalie, and Miss Henrietta, who 
adored Warwick, and the Delameres mere 


lously rich. We had much ado to entertain 
them till it beeame known that Nathalie was 
from Philadelphia; then they boiled over with 
a flood of small gossip, which at last wearied 
my ears. I tarned over my duties as hostess 
to Nathalie, and slipped away into the music- 
room. 
By-and-by a voice hissed something between 
two bars of sonata. The kéys crashed ander 
my fingers, and I sprang up. ‘Two hands put 
me lightly but strongly down again. . 

“Sit still, Lu. It’s only I.” 

thought it was—” 

'“The devil?” said Warwick, nonchalantly. 
* Only one of his emissaries, you see.” 

His face was pallid, his expression demoniac. 

“For pity’s sake, Warwick, what is the 
matter with you?” 

For answer he said, almost fiercely: 

“Who is Philip Anthony ?” 

I grew frightened. 
“Why, Warwick—” 

“Stop! I know all. Nathalie went white 
as a snowédrift when those fools in thete 
began to speak of him. Does he love het? 
By Heaven, he shall nut have her!” 

“Yoa love her then, Warwick?” I weed 
sadly. 

He laughed harshly. 

“Why not? Yoa don’t like her I see. 
You can hardly endure that she should slip 
her white hand into yours. You shrink when. 
one of her light curls touches your face, as if 
it were some slimy snake that trailed his 
length aeross your abhorrent flesh. You 
loathe her kisses. I would give the world for 
One caress. Why do you look so pale, Lu? 
It is fate. Be she good or wicked, angel or 
fiend—and I half think she is the last—I have 
given my soul into her keeping. Now tell 
me who was this man and what he was to 
her.” 

There was no evasion. In as few short 
words as I could use I told him. He drewa 
long breath when I had ended. The hard 
lines melted out of his face. 

. “ Well, it will go hard, but I will make her 
love me. Wish mesuccess, Lu. God helping 
me, I will be a better man if I win now.” 

I could not resist the solemn, pleading’ 
face. I could not but trust that his heart 
was at last touched to noble issues. So I told 
him he should not fail if any seconding of 
mine could help him, and if Nathalie became 
his wife, I would try my best to love her. 
And then I went back to my guests, and 


quite worn and white with some hidden 
excitement. 

She slipped away almost as soon as the 
company were goue, pleading fatigue; but 
when I followed half an hour later, and open- 
ing the chamber deor glanced around, I saw 
a little figure huddled in a corner by the fire. 

Nathalie!” 

She did not stir. 

“ Nathalie, what ails you?” 

The hand I took was burning hot and 
shook in mine. 

“You heard what they said?” And she 
lifted up her face. Crimson roses glowed on 
each cheek; there was a strange, cold 
triumph in her eyes. 

“What was it?” 

“His betrothed has deserted him for a 
better lover—I suppose that means a richer. 
Isu’t that what you call retributive justice? 


I wonder if he loved her. I hope he did. I 
should like to see him suffer. And yet, O 
Lu, if he had come, back to me a week ago, 
I would have forgiven him—I would !” 
“And why not now ?” 


The fiery color flickered vut of her cheek. 
A soft smile crept about her lips, a glad, 
triumphant light shone in her eyes. 

“Don’t you know why, Lu?” 

A sudden anger seized me. 

“ Nathalie Darley, you are a wicked girl!” 
I cried. 

“Am I? I always knew you had a poor 
opinion of me, Lu.” 

“It is wicked; it is unwomanly. While 
this other man fills your heart, you have been 
using every subtle art and lure of which you 
are mistress to win my cousin, But you 
shall not have him, you shall not!” 

She looked at me coolly. 


* How can you help it? Go to him if you 
like, and tell him that I care for Philip. I 
shall deny it. I shall swear that I love only 
him. O, he will believe it! He will believe 
anything I choose to say. So you'd better 
not try it, Lu. You'll have to accept me as 
your cousin, any way, and you had better do 
it gracefully. Don’t you think so?” 

“TI think that in cool andacity and self- 
assurance you surpass any woman whom I 
ever have known.” 

Nathalie laughed lightly. 

“Thank you. You don’t often pay such | a 
tribute to my excellences. Good-nighit, 
darling, and think over what I have said.” 
_She winked her sleepy blue eyes at me, 


Nathalie. 


found them just taking leave, and Nathalie 


and in ten minutes was dreaming the dreams 
of the innocent. 

I did think over what she had said, and 
my conclusion was that she was quite right. 
It was plain that Warwick was quite at her 
mercy, and any interference from me would 
be futile. So our little play went on, and 
before autumn ended the curtain fell on the 
last scene. 

. Warwick came to me one day, his face 
aglow with happiness. 

“Congratulate me, Lu. She belongs to 
me—tome. That other was a girlish fancy. 
I rule over her heart. Haven't I reason to 
be proud and happy ?” 

I put down my apprehensions, compelled 
myself to sympathize and be glad. If any 
hand could lead Warwick in the right way, 
it would be hers. And surely a woman who 
could make herself so loved must have the 


elements of good in her, I thought, Never 
was more fallacious reasoning. 

At Christmas camie the wedding. Nathalie 
contrived to make a brave show, in spite of 
her meagre purse. She was a real artist in 
dress, producing wonderful effects with the 
minimum of material, She was lovely in her 
misty white dress; her golden head was 
borne proudly; her azure eyes were un- 
fathomable that day, but Warwick did not 
doubt that all their splendor was for him. 

Nice, proper people, who had rather 
frowned upon Warwick in past times, forgave 
hjm now that he was going to make such an 


eminently respectable marriage; for the 
Darleys were irreproachable. 

And so what with wealth, and beauty, and 
respectability, we had a beautiful wedding. 
Nor would you have guessed that love was 
wanting if you had seen the fair, gracious, 
innocent face of the bride when they drove 
away from the house. 

“ Well, it’s all over,” said papa, when the 
horses, and the white favors, and Warwick’s 
dark, handsome, happy face, and Nathalie’s 
loveliness, had faded from our sight. “It’s 
all over, and it’s all right, I hope. I have 
always thought you didn’t like Nathalie over 
well, but I guess, my dear, it was a prejudice. 
She’s a gentle little woman, and very fond of 
Warwick. I rather think we have seen the 


last of his pranks. I shall expect to see him 
settle down now into a steady family man.” 
Our house was lonely after so much young 
brightness had fled. I missed the entertain- 
ment of the love-making. I missed Warwick, 
for I was as fond of him as if I had wholly 
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approved him, and I found a vacant place in religion to transform ugly characters into 
my life where Nathalie had been. Sotrue it something divine. Why-should | doubt that 
is that love is not founded upon the perfec- the grace of God had made Nathalie blossom 
tion of the beloved, but grows out of and into moral beauty? It was plain that I must 
is depéndent upon necessity, habitude, set myself to root out this stubborn skepti- 
association. cism. I did so. I accompanied Nathalie 

So the lonely, resplendent winter fled. when she visited her poor; I went with her 
Once I made them a brief visit. I got an to church and read from the same prayer- 
impression of much home elegance and grace, book; I saw her beautiful head bent in 
and an inconceivable amount of demoustrative prayer, and remained terribly stony-hearted 
fondness between the young pair. all the time. 

I remembered it only at intervals, for I I don’t remember when or where we first 
went home out of all that life and splendor met Philip Anthony, but one day, when I 
to the darkness and confinement of papa’s returned from a walk, I found him in the 
sick room, and when in the late spring I parlor. I had come to knowaa little of his 
crept out of it, it was into a world where I character before this. He was weak and 
was utterly, hopelessly alone. There was wickedjia man from whom no reform could 
nobody belonging to me except Warwick and be hoped, because his whole nature was so 
Nathalie, if I counted her in. Yet I declined shallow and sensuous. When he was gone, I 
to sell my house and take up my permanent did not hesitate to put a question to Nathalie. 


home with them; but I went for a visit. | “Does Warwick know that Philip Anthony 


Warwick was kind and affectionate. visits here ?” 

“You know I told you I felt a wonderful “Warwick? O yes!” 
capacity for goodness developing within mé,’ “TI shouldn’t think it would be pleasant to 
he said, gayly. “You don’t know how fastit him.” 
has grown. I don’t think I’m a very bad An angry flush crossed her face; but she 
fellow now.” replied, gently : 

I shook my head; for proof of goodness,in  “ Warwick knows that I am devoted to him, 
my opinion, is not to be found in one’s satis- and he would not forbid my receiving an old 
faction with one’s self. friend.” 

I cannot describe Nathalie’s sweetness, and I said no more then, but my unbelief in 
tenderness, and grace. The very servants WNathalie’s conversion grew stronger every 
were loud in their praise of her. Grave, day. 
elderly ladies spoke to me in terms of singular = Nathalie had a maid, a little dark, reticent 


ealogy. Frenchwoman, faithless except to her own 
“So graceful, a leader of fashion, a belle, interest, as I soon saw, destitute of affection, 
and so sweetly pious !” an almost worthless creature. 
“ Pious!” . One day Nathalie sent Finette into Broad- 


“So sweetly pious,” repeated the lady; “an way with me to make some purchases. Going 
example to the world, showing that a brilliant into Stewart's, a debonair gentleman met us. 


woman of society can yet be a humble He did not bow to Finette, bat he lifted his 


Christian.” hat to me. Any one would have been obliged 
'“ Nathalie pious!’ My amazement over- to confess that Philip was extremely attractive 
flowed. in appearance. What tempted me to commit 


“O yes,” she said, with sweet humility. the awkwardness of looking around after he 
“JI joined the church ‘soon after I was passed us? It was just in time to see a note 


married. I felt it to be a duty.” . slipped into Finette’s hand. 
“ 0-0-0-0h !” I, made my purehases, and we reentered 
A pink flush stained her cheeks. the carriage. I had given Christie his direc- 


“You were always prejudiced against me,” tions, and presently Finette looked around 
she said, meekly. “But I forgive you. Itis wondering. 
the lot of some persons to be misunderstood #§ “Where are we going, mademoiselle?” ‘she 
in this world. But there will be no such said, with startled eyes. 
thing there.” And she rolled up her. lovely “Straight to Mr. Vane’s office,” I replied, 
eyes with the prettiest, saint-like expression coldly. 
imaginable. She gave a frightened cry. 
Well, I always believed in the power of “You need not be alarmed, Finette. A 
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irrevocably, unless—” 

' She began to sob. 

“Tl give it to you'll 
let me get out here. Pee 
Vane.” 


T & moment, Warwick might 


perhaps be spared. 

“Give me the note thre 
be more like it at home. 
with me and put them all into my hands.” . 

Her eyes sparkled. 

“ Mademoiselle must pay me for it.” 


“T you T will make it for your 
interest to serve me.” 

We drove back to the house. Nathalie 
was lying down under pretence, or it’ might 
have been reality, of headache. In half ah 
hour Finette brought me a little casket. 


“ You must read them and put them badk 


‘quickly. Madame would kill me should their 
absence be discovered.” 

A moment more arid I sat alone, holding in 
my hands what would bring Nathalie’ down 
from her high pedestal and cover her name 
‘with shame forever. But I felt no triumph, 


only a sense of unutterable sorrow and un- 
speakable pity for Warwick, and I sat a long 
time holding the white witnesses in my hand 
before I could open them. As it was, I only 
glanced over one or two and laid them down, 
trembling from head to foot, and weeping too 
much to read. Finette stole in presently and 
_gathered them up. 

“Don’t cry, mademoiselle. Madame is one 
demon,” she whispered. 

I was putting on my things to go out. 

“Tell Mrs. Vane when she awakes that 1 
have gone down town upon business.” 

I saw the mischief in Finette’s eye, but I 
was not bright enough to know what it 
meant. I drove straight to Warwick's office, 
and found, to my dismay, a message in the 
hands of his head clerk, to the effect that he 
was gone out of town and would not be back 
till midnight. 

It was now dinnertime, I returned 
home. I could not have been absent more 
than an hour, but the house was as silent as 
the grave. The housemaid met me. 

“Dreadful news, Miss Vane.” 

“News? what news?” 

“Mistress got a telegram that her mothér 
was dead, and she and Finette have gone to 
Philadelphia.” 

I stood still, amazed and confounded. Was 
this a ruse or true? I was utterly at a loss; 


Nathalie. 


Wou shall go back - 


‘indeed, I could: do nothing . ‘bat ‘wait for 
“Warwick’s coming. 

chaps, The hours 
‘slipped relentlessly away. It was broad day- 
light, and was upand dressed when Warwick 


came. I ran down to meet him, 


“The midnight train was late, and I would 
not disturb Nathalie by coming home then. 
She got ‘my note, I suppose—” 

for the first time, 


“What is it, Lu?” 
His strangely-altered voice me 
still more, and I already trembled exeessively. 


But I managed to tell him about the telegram 
land the dead mother. 

He looked bewildered, and ‘began drawing 
‘a handful of letters from his pocket. 


“ Here is a letter from her mother—written 
yesterday morning. Why+Lu—" 


I burst into tears. 

“I'm afraid, Watwitk, it isall a lie—a lie 
for a shameful purpose. O Warwick dear, 
don’t look so! She is not worth it—she’s a 

He turned from me a face white as death, 


and strode up stairs, Her doot was locked, 
but he applied a key of his own and it opened. 

Such a sight as met our eyes! Everywhere 
were evidences of her hasty flight. Her 
wardrobe had been rapidly ran over, and 
such articles as she desired to take selected. 
Her jewel casket stood open on the table, its 
contents missing, except a little locket, con- 
taining a miniature of Warwick, that lay 
beside it. The strange audacity and insensi- 
bility of the woman was shown by her leaving 
behind the packet of letters that betrayed 
her shame. A little note addressed to me lay 
upon these, which I read through and then 
handed to Warwick. 

“After having tampered with my maid, my 
dear Lu,” it ran, “ you will readily guess why 
I have gone and with whom. Philip was my 
best love, you know, and I found it impossi- 
ble to give poor Warwick, who has always 
been kind to me, the love he desired. I hope 
he will not follow us, or do anything foolish. 
I am so utterly indifferent to him that it 
would not be worth while for him to make a 
stir about me. I dare say he can get a divorce, 


- and then sothéebody, perhaps you, will console 


him, ‘and you will be as happy 'as Philip and 
I. Dear me! I can guess what a stormy time 
you will have while I shall be safe out of reach 
of it. When it is over, forgive and forget, too, 
if you like, Nathalie.” 
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Nathalie. 


Warwick read it with a white, awful face. 
When he broke the dreadful silence that 
followed, it was in a voice that even now, 
when I am alone and sad, sounds in my/ears. 

“What I have done for that woman! I 
could not guess what she did with all the 


money I gave her, for she had all she asked, 
She must have been hoarding it ap for’ this. 


I did my utmost..to, make. her love. me... -I had 
not been married a,month,when [. knew hes 
to be. shallow apd selfish ;. but I loved, her--O 
Lu, Lloved! For.ber sake I gave, up my eld 
friends; for her, sake I kept myself pure! of alk 


sit, hoped, to, earn, my, happiness by too 


late amendment.” 

too not too, late” I 
cried, passionately. 

He smiled pitifully. 

“I newer came a.vague; 


defined fear of; something having gone wrong ; 


but never thought she would. have left me. 


forhim. He is mean, cowardly, dear Lu,” 

He said the words without passion, just as 
if he were stating a plain fact. " : 

“T know it, Warwick.” . 

yet.she leves him, I thought: 
make, her love me by being good.” ' 

“She. does mot. love, goodness,” I said, 
between, my sobs. 

He did not, hear me; his te, 
away from me. I coaxed him down stairs, 
and made him sit down to the breakfast-table. 
But he did not knew what he ate, and at.last 
he got up suddenly and, said he. was,going, 
down town. Perhaps he. read, the fear and. 
doubt in, my eyes, for he said: 


“TI willheome back;to,you, Lu.” Then sud-; 


denly taking my face in his hands; and. looking: 
with, serious. tenderness into. my eyes, he. 
added, “Do you.remember what you told me, 
once, Lu, that, I would have. to leann the, 
wickedness. of sin by some, heart-breaking 
sorrow? I.am learning it fast, dear.” 

“Yes; but, Warwick, this will pass.” 

“Yes, it, will pass; everything, dees. that.. 


A hundred. years_ hence and it.will be all the. 


same.” 


A pattering rain fell all the dreary day. I felt, 


all the time as if somebody lay dead in the, 


house, and it was a sad relief when Warwick 


came at night. He came in slowly, lingering 
in the hall. His face made my heart ache to 
see it, it‘was so-terribly white and worn. He 
looked _ old, too, and his fine, stalwart figure 
seemed’ shrankén and stooping. “My eyes 


filled looking at him, 


"Don’t ery, little girl. You, at least, and 
you, only; have ‘been a‘ good ‘friend ‘to ine. 
Let that:strengthen you in the days to conie.” 

.| He bent his head and kissed: me, but his 
face- was so icy cold that I shivered. 

.“ Yon need rest, dear. You shall take some 


bot mulled wine and go to bed.” 
“ Yes,E need rest,” he assented, and’ soon 


went up stairs.) 

A fow minutes later I-teroup the wine by 
aservant. The servant said: his master was 
just going to sleep. I went to bed thankfully; 


thinking that I, too, eould sleep, 
It was broad day when awoke—~bright, 


golden day, the whole world flooded wit: 
glory. The breakfast-bell rang, but Warwick 


Sdid) not come down.” I waited: an houry and 


then. I sent to his room, The man came 
back-with white:lips and an! uuspoken, horri- 
ble | fear in eyes, Tran cap: faint 
almond. odor stole ont.as I enitered the room. 
He looked-as; calmly beautiful as if he were 
asleep; but he was dead-had been dead all 
night, while. the stars. shone, and: I had 
dreamed,of him and the old times,’ I‘think 
it was,cowardly to shirk the future, but it is 
easy to pity and forgive where one loves. 

He had made a disposition of his fortune 
that day» It all came to me. I try tomake 
it do some good. in: the world. Lately I had 
a pitiful letter signed Nathalie. I hunted up 
the writer; and found her a bookkeeper in 
one of the great mercantile houses. Philip. 
has deserted her, and she told me, with tears 
in. her -innoeent biue eyes, that'she was. 
dreadfully poor. 

But her situation did not seem to me very: 
deplorable, and I decided that I would not,: 
by any too generous bounty, deprive Messrs. 


. Grosvenor/and Marsh of ‘so valuable an 
He went away, loth as I was to,Jet him 


assistant; I believe the church of which she. 
ig a devout member thinks me terribly hard- 
hearted; but.no one who knows blames me. 
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A YANKEE IN MEXICO. 
Being the Adventures of a United States Volunteer in Mazximilian's Army. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Nore By Tut Eprron.—We are assured by 
our contributor, as above, that the following 
curious narrative of adventure is not merely 
“founded on fact,” but that it is nothing but 
fact itself. The name Joel Dusenbury is the 
only fiction about it; and that necessarily 
conceals the name of the real hero, at present 
a resident of Niagara County, New York. 
The writer has wisely aimed to preserve the 
story in his own words; and we think that 
our readers will agree with us, when they 
have read it, that no more interesting evidence 
has ever been published of the advetturous 
spirit of the “ universal Yankee nation.” 


I was in the war, of course; it was not in * 


my nature to keep out of such a scrape as 
that. I did a full-grown man’s share of 
fighting under Grant; and when the end of 
the rebellion left me without occupation, I 
took steamer for New Orleans, thinking that 
the unsettled state of affairs in that quarter 
would make some kind of an opening for me. 
The fact is, I was just a trifle weary of 
roughing it round the world, and I had almost 
made. up my mind to do what most Yankees 
think of long before they come to be twenty- 
one—marry a wife, and settle down in a 
home. Coming to this conclusion, I intended 
to go South, make some money, and then re- 
turn to my birthplace up North among the 
hills, and look around for a good Yankee girl 
who would prevent my roaming in future. 
But, Lord bless me !—the moment I put foot 
on the gulf steamer, I had, unknown to my- 


self, entered upon a new and extraordinary - 


series of adventures—extraordinary, even for 
me. 

It came about in this way. Arrived at 
New Orleans, I found nothing to turn my 
particular attention to for a few days; and I 
‘was sanntering along Canal street one sunny 
afternoon, when I met Joe Devitt, an old 
friend whom I had last met at Shanghai, in a 
scrape Where two or three American and 
English boats’ crews had to make a common 
cause and fight their way through about a 
thousand Johnny Pigtails, back to the boats; 
and no easy thing to do, either, as the China- 


men were awfully mad on account of some 
caper of one of our ‘fore-the-mast men. Joe 
belonged to the English ship, and I saved him 
a cut that would have taken his head half off; 
and though we hadn’t met since, we remem- 
bered faces perfectly, and were cronies again 
in two minutes. 

. After we had talked a while, he asked me 
what I was doing; and when I told him, he 
advised me to go to Brownsville, Texas, as 
quick as I could get there. 

“You're a rough ’un, Joel,” he said; “and 

down there on the Rio Grande where it’s 
every man for himself, and the devil for the 
whole, is just the place where you'll thrive. I 
need not tell you what to do; go, and you'll 
see for yourself.” ‘ 
' We talked an hour on this subject, and at 
the end of it I came to the opinion that Joe 
was right. We separated, and the next morn- 
ing I took passage on a steamer that was 
conveying some troops to Brownsville, and 
was there in four days. 

It was a queer place as I ever saw, full of 
Americans, Mexicans and Jews—overrun- 
ning with soldiers of the late Confederacy, 


ripe for anything—with no end of smugglers, 


gamblers and thieves, and everything in a . 


terrible condition of social chaos. There was 
little law and order except what was admin- 
istered by the scanty garrison, and they were 
too feeble in numbers to dare to do a great 
deal; the place was filled with uproar and 
disturbance all day and all night, and such a 
thing as tranquillity was not to be thought of. 

I had not been ashore an hour before I was 
appointed and sworn in by the civil authorities 
as one of several dozen new policemen; and 
shortly after, I was made a custom-house 
officer. You'll believe me when I say that 
what with watching the hundreds of fellows 
who stole across the Rio Grande to Matamoras 
every night to buy whiskey for twenty cents 
per gallon, and tried to come back with it, to 
sell for three dollars, duty free, and trying to 
keep the peace between the Texans and the 
“ Greasers,” as they called the dark-skinned 
fellows from the other side the river, my 
hands were full enough. I should like to tell 
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you some true stories of Brownsville, if I had 
the time, I declare on my honor that more 
than once I have rushed upstairs at the dead 
of night to find out the cause of an awful 
yelling; and after breaking down the door, 
found a room looking like a slaughter-house, 
besmeared with blood, with cards, and bottles 
and glasses strewn all round, and three or 
four dead bodies on the floor, with knife- 
marks on them—and not a living soul about! 
Things of this kind happened there so often 
that nobody thought them at all unusual. 
And the Mexican gamblers—but they were a 
villanous crew. Whenever any of us arrested 
and locked up one of them for any cause, it 
was always done with the expectation that a 
pitched battle would follow; and the ex- 
pectation was generally realized. Two score 
or more of the scoundrels would gather in the 
street, waiting for the pelicemen, and he, of 
course, would only come strongly reinforced, 
and then there would follow a regular stand- 
up fight with pistols, and often a charge with 
clubs and knives. I believe I have partici- 
pated in as hotly-fought battles there in 
Brownsville, on a small scale, as I ever did 
in Virginia. As for the horse-thieves, they 
were more closely banded together, if possi- 
ble, than the gamblers. We might arrest 
them at Brownsville; but it was utterly im- 
possible to get them to Huntsville, where the 
grand jury sat,so sure were they to be rescued 
on the way. I remember being offered three 
hundred dollars to convey one notorious 
scamp safely on this journey; but with the 
force at my disposal, I could do no otherwise 
than to decline. 

I staid there about eighteen months, and 
made some money; and then I was suddenly 
turned on a new tack by the reading of a 
printed proclamation that I found on a 
smuggler from Matamoras. It was the call 
issued by Maximilian, offering extraordinary 
inducements to all soldiers who had fought in 
the war, either Union or Confederate, in the 
way of large pay and bounties, to join his 
service. I deliberated half an hour, and made 
up my mind to raise a company and offer it 
to him. 

I knew then as well as I know now, that 
popular sentiment in our country was strongly 
against the Austrian and his cause; but I 
had no scruples myself, and was not afraid of 
finding any among the rough spirits that I 
had to deal with at Brownsville. To my 
mind, in those days (and I must confess that 
I have seen very little since to change my 


opinion), the whole Mexican nation were a 
despicable set, at best, and this struggle be- 
tween Maximilian and Juarez was flo better 
than a kind of “ bear eat bear” fight. Any 
such principle as love of republicanism, or of 
monarchy, was out of the question with these 
people; and from all that I could learn of the 
archduke, he was giving them a far better 
government than they had ever had before. 
Certainly, after I made up my mind to go and 
take a turn of experience in this Mexiean 
civil war, I was not troubled with any fears 
that I was about to espouse the wrong side; 
and as for the fellows that I enlisted for the 
enterprise, I presume they took no thought 
at all about it. For myself, I don’t pretend 
that I was actuated by any fine sentiment on 
the subject; and though I heard a great deal 
from the American residents at Brownsville 
about joining the Liberals, as they styled 
themselves, and fighting for a republic in 
Mexico, against foreign oppression, I don’t 
know of any who did it. I simply went to 
the side that made large offers, having no 
doubt they would be honorably made good, 
since the position of Maximilian after his 
shameful desertion by Napoleon had made 
recruits for his army a positive’ necessity; 
and moreover, I had seen Maximilian at 
Trieste several times, half a dozen years be- 
fore, and all the sailors of the Austrian frigate 
that was anchored there were so enthusiastic 
about his generosity and smartness that I 
was prepossessed in his favor. However, be- 
yond all this was my old and inborn love of 
adventure and excitement; and I think that 
the chance of gratifying it in a new field like 
Mexico would have been sufficient reason for 
me to undertake a much more questionable 
service than this.* 

I was of course obiiged to keep my project 
secret, in view of the presence of United 
States troops by whom I might have been 
arrested for an intended breach of the neu- 
trality laws; but I had no difficulty in getting 
eighty recruits in three days, all of them eager 
for the service proposed. The night be- 
fore I left Brownsville, I assembled them to- 
gether in an upper room, and gave them some 


* Whatever opinions Mr. Dusenbury is 
pleased to express in regard to the merits of 
the late Mexican struggle, or the positions 
therein of leaders or people, are to be taken 
simply as his own. They are allowed to stand 
in his narrative as such, and are in no sense in- 
dorsed either by his editor or publisher. 

J.F.F. 
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instructicns, which were briefly as follows:—., 

“We cannot go to the city, of Mexico to- 
gether,” & said, “ for we should be intercepted. 
by the guerrillas. Eyery man, therefore, 
must shift for himse)f between here and 
there; and I have no. instructions, except 
that you are all to join me, wherever Maxi- 
milian;can be found, as soon as you can.” 

_We separated with this intention, and I 
sailed for Vera Cruz, and travelled thence in- 
land to. the city of Mexico, where I arrived in 
three weeks from Brownsville, after some re- 
markable and perilous adventures, which I 
maust omit, And) within a week after, 1 was, 
joined by more than seventy of my men, who 
had. succeeded, as I .had, in eluding the 
dangers of the way, and getting safely 
through guerrillas, robbers and Liberal hands. 
Of the. other ten, four repented and staid at 
Brownsville, three returned from Vera Cruz, 
and three were murdered and robbed on the 
way... 

I speedily proffered the services of myself 
and my company to General Mejia, and the. 
offer was gladly accepted by him for the, 
emperor, Other American reeruits came in, , 
attracted by the proclamation (American . 
soldiers being in high repute in Mexico), and. 
my company was augmented, to a small, bat-. 
talion. of nearly two hundred. We were uni- 
formed, armed and equipped, and placed in 
the emperor’s escort, which gave me very fre- 
quent opportunities: of seeing the imperial. 
personage, and, on several occasions, of con-- 
versing with him, He was just, such a tall, 
noble-looking man as his pictures represent, 
with a handsome, heavily-bearded face, of 
rare intelligence, a pleasant voice, and an. 
easy, winning way.; I believe he made friends, 
of all who met him while he was in Mexico,, 
and there are thousands there to-day to tell 
you that he governed the country well; and, 
I know there were tears enough shed when 
he was led ont to: die that doleful day at: 
Queretaro. I had the rank of major conferred 
on me, with eight dollars in gold per day; 
and we were all treated much better than the 
native Mexicans in this service. The most 
noticeable adventure that I had while Maxi- 
milian was yet able to keep his capital in 
Mexico, was with a treasure-train; which I 
will relate. 

The rines, during the empire, were more 
prolific than ever before; it was a part of 
Maximilian’s policy to make gold and silver, 
coin plenty, and mining and minting, were, 
carried on by the imperial agents till the last 
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days of the empire. Money abounded every-- 
where, and collected in. an, overplus, at the, 
capital. To allow the merchants and bankers 
to ship the specie from Vera Craz to almost. 
every maritime country in the eivilized world, 
in payment for goods ordered and credit re- 
ceived, a. treasure-train, numbering. forty 
wagons, laden with gold and silver coin, in. 
large boxes, was made up. at Mexico for Vera 
Cruz. About fifteen hundred mounted men, 
whieh was considered an ample escort, were 
detailed to guard it threugh; and I, greatly to 
my astovishment, was. placed in command._ 
Far from anticipating any such result to this - 
business as that which I afterwards witnessed, | 
I accepted the trust, organized my command, 
and started out. That theservice wasidelicate 
and highly dangerous, I well knew; but Lhad . 
my men, under good, discipline, as I supposed, , 
and did not anticipate anything ill which care , 
could not avoid. 

We left the city, and continued on the way . 
for three days, without the happening of any 
incident worth notice. I was vigilant, with, 
the guard, night and day, and they performed . 
their duty passably,,well. For Mexicans, I 
presume they did it exceedingly well; for it 
is a fact, that I occasionally found a.guard at 
night who was not; sound, asleep on his post. ; 
I have little to say of the soldierly qualities of 
these. fellows; they, were as slack, as easy,. 
and.as careless in their duty, as the Mexican 
is apt to be, submitted sullenly;to diseipline, . 
and filled me with anxiety: for the, safety of: 
my charge, before we had performed.one half, 
our journey. : 

The calamity came, when it did come, sud-; 
denly and overwhelmingly. We had as. yet 
seen no enemy, save a guerrilla or two ata. 
distance, now and then, riding up to,the top 
of an eminence to take an observation of us, 
and, then disappearing; but one merning just 
after we had pulled out of park, and taken the 
road, while I was riding up towards the head. 
of the train, to see that everything was going: 
on right, one of the lieutenants galloped up. 
furiously, and shouted to me in Mexican; 

“ Gracious God! . Major, look there!” 

He pointed, as he spoke, towards a steep; 
hill, a mile to the rear, down the side of which 
the road ran, in full view from where we, 
were, I looked, and saw a.body of horsemen, 
coming swiftly towards. us; not;a little. pre- 
datory band, but a long, deep column, riding 
by fours, and numbering four thousand if 
there was one! And 1 knew well enoughthat 
Maximilian had no such troops in his service, 
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Halt the’train and form to the rear!” I 
shouted; but my voice was drowned by 4 
wild cry from every part of the escort, “The 
Liberals! the Liberals!” and forthwith there 
began a panic which I could no more stay 
than I could have stayed the sun in his 
course. No “sauve qui peut” at Waterloo 
ever put soldiers to flight quicker than that 
first cry, as the Republican cavalry came down 
the hill. IfI could have got my men in line, 
I would have charged them as they came, 
desperate as it would have been; but my men 
chose'to make their own dispositions. It was 
in vain that I dashed to and fro among them, 
beseeching them for the honor of the empire 
and the safety of the treasure to make one 
stand; they were completely demoralized, and 
paid no heed to me. Seizing upon the 
treasure-boxes, they dashed them from the 
wagons, tore off the covers, filled their pockets 
with gold coin, and gallopped furiously away, 
every man for himself. I believe I was the 
Jast man on the seene when the enemy had 
approached so near that I could plainly hear 
their shouts as they dashed forward. I 
seized my horse’s feed-bag, filled it with coin, 
buckled it to the saddle; and then mounting, 
I spurred away, pursued by a squad of the 
Liberals, from whom I escaped after a long 
chase, 

After this episode, I was separated from 
Maximilian’s troops for a long time. He had’ 
evacuated’ the capital, and taken to the field 
with his army; the enemy swarmed thickly 
between it and me, and I was often obliged to 
play Liberal to save my neck from the noose ; 
which my knowledge of the language, and of 
the general purposes and policy of both 
parties, enabled me to do successfully. Max- 
imilian finally occupied Queretaro; and after 
serving with the Liberals who surrounded the 
city for some weeks, waiting for a chance to 
get in, I succeeded one morning in attracting 
the attention of the guard on the wall nearest 
my party, by displayitig a white handkerchief; 
and‘after a smart run of a quarter of a mile, 
under a shower of musket-balls that seemed 
to hit everything but me, I reaclied the walls, 
one of the gates was opened under a discharge 
of grape from the barbette guns, and I was 
back again among my friends. — 

I found that several hundred of my run- 
away guard had returned before me, and the 
story had been spread that I was killed while 
defending the train; a story that might easily 
have been true. I was welcomed back gladly, 
for since the late severe reverses, capable 
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officers.were sadly needed inside Queretaro; 
and after my explanation of the affair of the 
train, Getieral Miramon informed me that 
not the slightest blame was to be attached to 
me four the calamity. 

I felt, however, that I needed to perform 
some signal service to redeem myself; and 
when it became known that the generals were 
anxious for reliable information of the even- 
ing’s ‘doings and designs, I made hasje to 
offer myself as a spy. Mejia and others high 
in rank endeavored to dissuade me, urging 
that ‘my services were more needed inside; 
but ‘Somebody must go, and I persisted. I 
got outside the city by boldly taking a musket 
at night, and taking my place on the enemy’s 
advanced guard-line, where I stood till I was 
regularly relieved, and then marched into 
camp with the relieved guard. Nobody dis- 
covered the imposture that night; and by 
daylight I was ten miles in the country, to- 
wards the city of Mexico. I thought it ex- 
pedient to absent myself as soon as possible, 
and not risk a recognition by some of my old 
comrades in the Liberal army. 

It was an easy thing, with my driver’s dress 
and knowledge of the language, to gain ad- 
mittance into the capital again; and indeed 
I may say here that it was only my personal 
appearance, so much like that of a native 
Mexican, and my easy command of the 
tongue, that saved me twenty times in two 
years frém the bullet or the halter. Once 
inside, I went around as any civilian would 
go; I sauntered among the troops, hung 
around headquarters, and listened to the 
gossip of the soldiers and the people in the 
Grand Plaza; and after a week, I was able to 
make an estimate, which I have no doubt was 
very nearly correct, of the total strength of 
the Republican army, besides learning much 
of importance about the civil affairs of the 
Juarez government, and of other nations, 
which would certainly never have reached 
within the walls of Queretaro if I had not 
carried it there. And after I had accumulated 


a stock of information such as I knew would 


make me doubly welcome among my friends, 
I was preparing to return, when I was arrested 
and taken from my bed, and locked up one 
night by one of the Juarez provost marshals. 

I did not quite comprehend what had led 
to my detection until the next morning, be- 
fore the drum-head court-martial that tried 
and sentenced me; and then the thing was 


fully explained by the appearance of a cavalry 
officer, who swore that he- had led the squad 
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that. chased me away from the captured 
treasure-train, and that I then wore the Max- 
imilian uniform. I was ealled upon to defend 
myself upon the charge of being a spy; and I 
pleaded ignorance and innocence, with all the 
zeal of a really innocent. man, and with fre- 
quent use of the names of the most approved 
Mexican saints... It was all of no use; I was 
convicted on the spot, sentenced to be shot 
on the Plaza at sunrise, and unceremoniously 
thru&t back into my guarded room, and left to 
my own reflectious. . . 

It is far from comforting to know that there 
are but twenty-four hours between you and a 
violent death. I had never been in quite.so 
grave an extremity before; and I instantly 
came to the quiet, desperate determination 
that I would escape before daybreak, or 
perish in attempting it. 

‘ Looking about me, I found that I was con- 
fined in a narrow room, with. a single grated 
window looking out on the Plaza, two. stories 
below. The door of the room was open, and 
& sentinel paced back and forth before it, 
looking in as he passed, to be certain that I 
was secure; and from frequent conversations 
between him and another who was beyond 
my sight, I learned that there was a second 
sentinel at the head of the firstestairs. Re- 
jecting escape by the window as wholly im- 
practicable, I matured a plan during the hours 
of that stifling hot day, as I sat in the corner, 
apparently asleep—a desperate, hazardous 
plan of escape, with not more than one 
chance in ten of success. I had made up my 
mind that I would attempt it as near dark as 
possible, before any lights were brought; and 
I waited in such suspense as I never knew 
before or since, for the time. 

When it came—that is, when it had grown 
so dusky that the spectrum of the sentinel 
pacing before the door looked like a moving 
shadow—just as he passed the door once, I 
crept swiftly to it, into the hall, and sprang 
upon him. I took him at a disadvantage, as 
I meant to; his back was towards me, and in 
my desperate energy I wrenched his musket 

"away from him, while he set up a loud shout 
of “ guard! guard!” which filled the building 
with its clamor; and before he could utter 
the word again, I knocked him senseless with 
one blow of the stock. A moment’s indecision 
then might have been fatal; but I had deter- 
mined long before what to do next, I sprang 
for the stairway; the other guard discharged 
his piece at me, and missed me; I threw him 


bodily aside, and plunged down the stairs, 
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five at.a jump. I reached the Plaza, and 
found it lively with soldiers and citizens, as it 
always is at that hour. A large crowd was 
gathering in front of the building, called there 
by the shouts and the report of a musket from 
above, I had anticipated this, and had hoped 
to mingle with them, and eseape recognition ; 
but as ill-luck would have it, my accuser, 
that ill-omened cavalry officer, was entering 
the outer doorway as I came to’ it! He 
shouted the alarm, and tried to collar me; I 
knocked him against the wall with a blow of 
my fist, and. darted through the door and 
across the nearest angle of the Plaza, with a. 
hundred or more in full cry after me, yelling 
at the top of their voices something, which, 
freely translated into English, would read: 

“Ah, the rascally Austrian spy! Kill'the 

damned spy of the usurper! Cut him into 
little pieces! Burn him, drown him, hew 
him, kill him in fifty ways—the miserable 
heathen spy!” 
_ It was fortunate indeed for me that I had 
waited until night; the ‘increasing darkness 
was my only friend in that howling ‘rabble, 
and the only hope I had. The pursuit was so 
close that it never lost sight of me; I heard 
the clicking of gun and pistol-locks behind 
me, and EI presume that nothing but the 
crowded streets and lanes through which I 
purposely ran prevented a continual dis- 
charge of firearms upon me, 

For half an hour I continued my eireuitous 
flight, hoping to throw my pursuers off the 
track in some of my doublings; and at last, 
finding that I was gaining no ground, but 
that the shouts coming from the direction 
towards which I was running seemed to in- 
dicate that I was to be cut off speedily, I 
turned into a blind alley, uncertain whither 
it would lead. It terminated in an open space, 
beyond which I, knew was the city wall. It 
was no time to pause or hesitate; the pursuit 
was hot behind me; I dashed on, and my feet 
presently struck the wooden way which 
led to the top of the wall; the place, I pre- 
sume, being one where a barbette gun was on 
the wall. I reached the top, some twenty feet 
above the ground, with the fleetest of my 
followers not more than two rods behind me. 
I was desperate, it may well be supposed; I 
had firmly resolved not to be taken alive; and 
in this present frightful situation I did the 
only thing that I could do consistent with 
that determination. I leaped from the wall. 

Nothing was to be expected from such a 
rashly desperate act but instant death, or a 
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terrible . mutilation, more than death; and 
I shut my eyes as my feet left the edge of the 
wall, blindly expecting that. L was leaping into 
eternity, But the good luck, or something 
better, that has stepped between me and 
death scores of times, in all parts of the world, 
was there to preserve me; a huge heap of 
sand, probably. left there long before, from 
some repairing of the wall, was just beneath 
me, and I sank into the yielding mass up to 
my knees, safe and unhurt. Amazed at my 
preservation, I stood perfectly still, invisible 
in the gathering darkness, and listened to the 
ejaculations of my pursuers, as they gathered 
thickly on the wall above me. I heard them 
speculating on my. fate, agreeing, with many 
. exclamations and callings upon the saints, 
that I must. be dashed to pieees at the foot of 
the wall, and that two or three should go 
around by the nearest gate to ascertain, 

Extricating myself from the sand, ran to 
the chaparral, where I hid, safe from further 
pursuit, for three days,. During that. time, 1 
saw parties, mounted and on foot, scouring 
the open country in search of me, and some 
of them entered the chaparral; but any one 
can hide in those labyrinthine thickets so 
that not the closest search can find him; and 
so I hid, until the heat of the chase had 
abated, and then crept out by night, and 
struck off northerly towards Queretaro. 

I will not now undertake to detail the 
many and exciting adventures which happen- 
ed to me before I was again within its walls, 
The country between the capital and the 
besieged city swarmed, not only with the 
troops of Juarez, but also with independent 
land-pirates who robbed and murdered on 
their own responsibility, and kept inhabitants 
and travellers in a state of continual. terror, 
The fate of old Don Guadalupe La Vega, a 
rich cattle-breeder, who lived on his estate, 
a Kundred miles from the city, is a fair speci- 
men of the lawlessness and terrorism. that 
prevailed at this_time. The old man. was 
taken out of his bed one night by four masked 
and armed robbers, and compelled, under pain 
of instant death on his refusal, to sign a 
check on the Bank of Mexico for ten thousand 
dollars. To save his life, the old man did it; 
but he secretly placed upon it a private mark 
that was so well known to the bank-officers, 
that the two men who presented it were in- 
stantly arrested. But mark the sequél; the’ 


intelligence of their arrest had not reach@t 


the don when he was murdered by the other 
two! 


By, dint of unwearying patience, perfect 
self-possession, and my knowledge of the 
language, 1. at length reached Queretaro 
through the Republican lines, The informa- 
tion that I brought was of the highest im- 
portance to Maximilian; he heard it from my 
own lips; and when I had finished my narra- 
tive and he had asked me some questions, he 
publicly thanked me for what he termed my 
great services to his canse, and decorated me 
with the cross of the legion of honor. 

After this, I remained in Queretaro till the 
end, which happened,some weeks later. The 
emperor’s army had dwindled, down to about 
two, thousand men, and there were) hardly 
officers enough «Ieft to command it;. but 
among these there was the best of feeling and 
perfect. unity of sentiment. Very often, in 
those critical days that preluded. the end of 
the new empire, did I sit at table atthe im- 
perial quatters, with Maximilian and some of 
his officers; and not infrequently I was called 
in to consult with him and General Miramon, 
or Mejia, And notwithstanding the small 
number of troops left for the defence of the 
city, that defence could have been prolonged 
for months, but for the shameful treachery by 
which it was at last given up, and the lives of 
Maximiljan and his two. best generals taken. 
Concerning Lopez, the traitor, & is enough to 
say that no than was more trusted by. the 
emperor, and that. there has never been so 
black a treachery bought with gold, since the 
days of Benedict Arnold. It.was wholly un- 
leoked-for when it came; but it was artfully 
planned, as I shall tell, and sueceeded perfect- 
ly in its object, Everything looked toa long, 
bloody, and obstinate defence; for the walls 
were well defended with heavy guns, there 
were but two gates, strong and massive, and 
well protected, the enemy had been unable 
to make a breach, they had been beaten off 
in every attack; our soldiers fought well, 
with the personal example of Maximilian and 
the generals before them, and there were 
sufficient ammunition and supplies inside for 
some months, We were. beaten by treachery, 
and treachery only, 

I was officer of the guard, on that miserable 
morning; and shortly after midnight I had 
made a turn of all the guard posts, and found 
everything safe and quiet, and that nothing 


unusual had been heard or seen in the be- 
‘sleging camp. Shortly after I returned to the 


guard-quarters, I was startled by the discharge 
of single muskets from two remote parts; and 


‘with a squad of ten, all of them of my 
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battalion, I sallied out to learn the cause. 
Before we reached the first post, we met a 
soldier whom I had left on duty but a few 
moments before, and who I. knew belonged 
there still, for an hour. 

“Halt, there?” I called, to him. “What 
are you doing off your post ?” 

“TI have been relieved,” he replied. 

“Who relieved you?” 

“ General Lopez.” 

An undefined suspicion of the truth of this 
wretched business dawned upon me; but it 
was not made a certainty till we reached oné 
of the gates, and saw from a distance the 
glare of torches, and three battalions of in- 
fantry, dressed in the Liberal uniform, 
drawn up within! 

As it was explained afterwards, Lopez had 
received through a small aperture in the wall, 
only large enough to admit of the of 
a human body, a large number of the enemy; 
and with them he had gone from post to post, 
boldly relieving the guard, and sending in the 
relieved sentinels. There was much confusion 
in the uniforms worn by the two armies, and 
tke presence of General Lopez was calculated 
to allay suspicion, instead of exciting it; and 
except the two guards whose firing had 
alarmed me, I do not know that any opposi- 
tion was made—and those two were at once 
overpowered. Certain it is, that when I 
reached the gate, I found it in the posession 
of the Republicans. 

Hoping to get back to the quarters in time 
to arouse the officers, get out the body-guard, 
and niake’a rallying point, I led my men back 
with all haste, and found that the enemy’s 
guards were posted at every door. Feeling 
that everything was now lost, and that 
nothing remained to do but to try to escape 
the common fate of Maximilian’s army, I 
gave my little squad a whispered explanation 
of the startling aspect of affairs; and telling 
them that I meant to escape with them, if 
possible, and cautioning them to do just as I 
did, I led them back to the gate again. It so 
happened that a lot of captured Liberal uni- 
forms had shortly before this been distributed 
to our men, and each of those with me had one 
on. My own was a fatigue, which might 
easily have belonged to either side. We were 
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halted at the gate, and I sang out with feigned 
impatience, and a loud voice: 

“T am Major Garcia Iturbide, bearer of de- 
spatches to the city of Mexico, announcing the 
fall of Queretaro. This is my escort; horses 
wait us outside. Don’t detain us on your peril.” 

I uttered these words in a pompous, per- 
emptory tone; the guard yielded, and we 
passed out. And I never learned the fate of 
Maximilian and his two ablest generals until 
weary weeks afterwards, on our arrival at 
Brownsville. 

But Brownsville is eight hundred miles 
from Queretaro, and we had a perilous and 
laborious journey to reach it. Getting clear 
of the Liberal army, with the same story 
about the despatches, we seized the first - 
horses we could find, and took the road. 
From that time we had little difficulty; we 
were strong enough in numbers and in arms 
to deter the guerrillas from attacking us, 
while the story that I was making a tour in 
the secret service of the Juarez government 
was generally credited. I had about mea 
belt of money which I had worn for some 
months, and which now was called into fre- 
quent use as we journeyed on. In due time 
we reached Brownsville, where we parted 
company; and I drifted northward again— 
and here I am. ; 

I had my fill of adventure in Mexico; but 
that was not my principal object in going 
there. I believe I have not said, as I might, 
that I had at one time during my stay there 
some twelve thousand dollars, but was unable 
to get it out of the country, and therefore had 
to leave it. Perhaps, some day, when the 
roads in Mexico are safe to strangers, I may 
go there and get it from its burial-place, 
which is known to me only. And after all 
this, the fortune that I meant to make is not 
made, as yet, and the girl that I meant. to 
offer it to is not yet picked out. Another 
whaling-voyage or two will fill up the time 
until I can safely go to Mexico again; and, 
anyway, I have strong hopes that Joel 
Dusenbury will be able to sit in his own 
house on some. future long winter evenings, 
and tell the children of that same Yankee 
girl—whoever she may be—the curious oe 
that he saw and did in parte, 
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MY CREOLE LOVER. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW, 


CHAPTER I. 

“Boar ahoy !” 

The sound came deep and strong, and I 
knew well enough from whence, but I had 
no mind then to be ordered in doors. The 
night promised to be too beautiful to be spent 
within the stone walls, or part of it, perhaps, 
on the tiny balcony. I bent to my oars 
silently, not heeding the call, and then it 
came again, this time peremptory and still 
louder, “ Boat ahoy I say!” 

“Here I am!” I cried, splashing my oars 
pettishly, and turning the boat towards the 
lighthouse. 

“Ts that you, Mercy?” called my father, 
in his natural tones. “I believe I can't see 
so far as I used to. Come in right away. 
It's past nine o'clock.” 

I saw in the bright starlight his rough, 
sturdy figure, as it leaned over the railing, 
and the glare of the lamp reflected some light 
upon him. I had decided not to go in if I 
could ‘help it; but I came up close to the 
ledge upon which the light was built, and, 
resting upon my oars, I said: 

“Don’t make me come in now, father. I 
have been busy all day, now let me rest out 
here. You know it is safe, and you'll be up 
all night, so I shan’t disturb you whenever I 
come.” 

“But its most time for the liner. Who 
knows what blast will suddenly come whisk- 
ing up?” he said, signs of relenting in his 
voice. 

I gradually pushed off again, saying, gayly: 

“The liner never comes before its@ue. I'll 
row about here for an hour or two, then you 
will hear me clambering up the ladder. So 
long as your lamp throws its rays on me I’m 
safe enough.” 

And I was sending my little shallop swiftly 
over the smooth sea as I finished speaking. 
He shouted after me: 

“Ware of the ledges!” Then I was alone 
on the waters of the bay, the sparkle from my 
oars glittering in the night, the cloudless sky 
above me, the ocean, which was my foster- 
mother and my home, beneath me. 


Who shall ever invent words for the 


musings, the emotions of girl life at eighteen ? 
and such 4 life as mine was, too, I was wild, 


free as the breezes that ruffled the bay in 
March. Since I was five years old I had 
lived with my father in the lighthouse. My 
mother had died then, and he had accepted 
the position offered him; for he was a hardy, 
intelligent and honest fisherman, and the 
salary seemed large to him who had never 
obtained anything but a precarious living. 

All summer I went to the little brown 
schoolhouse that stood in the rocky pasture 
in sight of the lighthouse, Then I used to 
stay with a sister of my father’s; but Friday 
nights I insisted upon going to the light and 
remaining until Monday morning; and when 
the summer’s schooling was over, I lived day 
and night in that granite monument, or float- 
ing on the water, idle, happy, but not entirely 
thoughtless, I think. 

My father sometimes talked of giving me 9 
“ great education,” as he called it, and of send- 
ing me off to school; but I resisted so pathet- 
ically that he never did it. I resisted because 


- could not bear the thought of leaving the 


shore, and because I had no taste for books. 
I did not even care for stories, What were 
the most wonderful things that man or woman 
could write compared with those I saw and 
dreamed about as I rocked in my boat, half 
asleep, yet filled with vague and ecstatic 
fancies? And I did not grow more practical 
as time went on, and from a child I became a 
woman, whose eyes looked at the world and 
futurity, seeing impossible visions, hoping 
impossible things. 

But even at eighteen, so unreal had been 
my life to me, I did not have any imaginings 
of the Bayard who was to come and kneel at 
my feet. I knew so little of what young girls 
are expected to think of, that my musings 
never took the form of those airy love fancies 
which so often fill the brain and heart. 

When a stalwart young whaling-man of the 
village had dogged my footsteps for all the 
time of his vacation, and had at last reached 
the climax where he rudely offered me his 
hand, I looked astounded at him. So that 
was the reason for his persistently boring me 
so? I told him my surprise and my denial so 
eurtly, that he looked with a stunned red face 
at me and walked abruptly off, carefully 


avoiding me in future, 
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It was a few days after that that my father 
said to me, as I was helping him clean the 
lamp: 
“So you don’t fancy Jo Morgan, do you, 
Mercy ?” 
“He is very stupid,” I said, indifferently, 


_ not thinking to blush at the question. 


“There’s not a better fellow about here,” 
was the rather sharp reply. “He never 
drinks when he’s on shore, and he’s prudent 


with his money; a good-natured chap, too.” 

I remained silent, not thinking of anything 
to say. I did not care to prolong the conver- 
sation, for I intuitively felt my father’s il!l- 
humor, though I did not rightly understand 
the cause of it. 

“T hope you haven't got ideas above your 
station, Mercy,” he said at last, setting down 
the oil-can and looking at me. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” I replied. 
“T am quite sure you are unjast, though, if 
you suspect that of me. What do you want 
me to do?” 

“Heaven knows I don’t want my girl to 
leave me!” he said, earnestly; “but if the 
time must come, I don’t know of anything 
more suitable than Jo Morgan.” | 

I did not think of the queer construction of 
the sentence; I was only very angry and 
discomposed. 

“I don’t think you'll compel me to marry 
Jo Morgan or any one else!” I said, shortly. 
“T had not thought of marriage, anyway. 
Why do you put it into my head? Are you 
tired of me ?” 

At the last question my anger fled and my 
tears came. 

“There, there, you’ve taken it all wrong. 
Forget all about it,” he said, and kissed my 
tears away. 

I was too happy to remember it unpleas- 


antly, and in a week after Jo Morgan had 
gone his next voyage I had ceased to think 
of the circumstance. My healthy frame, my 
free life, counteracted every morbid feeling, 
even if such a feeling had birth. 

So it was that on this night, forgetful of 
everything but the instinctive joy of glorious 
vitality, I rowed on, out towards the place 
where the bay broadened into the ocean. 
The kind eye of the beacon kept its smile 
upon me, and streamed its light far out 
beyond me. I sang snatches of song, I 
repeated aloud any fanciful thought that 
came to me and that I could put into words. 

At last, when I had rowed as far as I eared 
to go, I put up my oars, and, half lying in the 


boat, with my elbow resting on one of the 
seats, I let my little shallop rock on the 
bosom of the bay, while I gave myself up to 
the happy idleness of the moment. The 


warm and fragrant wind from the land came 
in mild breaths, just suggesting the wild 
masses of bloomy perfume which I knew 
aay in the tangled bushes on the rocky hills. 

eastern smell of the cedars and the 
aromatic breath of pines came gently to me, 


mingling with the bracing saltness of the 


water. 

. A-calmness of midsummer was upon me; 
my youthful heart was stirred by nothing but 
pleasurable emotions. A little sea-bird flew 
over me, uttering as he went a small, shrill 
whistle. I piped a whistle in answer, and 
then gradually began whistling some plaintive 
tune I had heard somewhere. 

I suddenly stopped, thinking there was a 
double sound of whistling in the air. When 
I ceased, the sound ceased also; then I began 
again, and thought the sound chorded with 
the whistle again. Then I listened intently, 
and this time the sound began alone, and 
whistled something piercingly sweet. 

I should have been almost alarmed if I had 
not been so interested. I looked up and down 
the bay, straining my eyes to distinguish some 
object in the starlight; but I saw nothing 
save the beautiful glimmer of the sea, and the 
faint, dark outlines of the rocky shore. 

I took up my oars, hesitated a moment, 
then put them down, hoping to hear or see 
something of the unknown musician. In a 
few moments the splash of oars came to my 
ear, and, as I leaned forward to listen, I dis- 
covered that the sound approached; and now 
the whistle began, sending forth some air 
from what seemed to me a mysterious, 
foreign piece. 

By this time I was wholly alert, for a 
dawning of romantic interest was awakened 
within me; for I knew the unknown being 


near me must have come from some sphere 
of life far removed from any I had ever 


known. 
A nearer splash of water, and a long white 


boat glided into view beneath the starlight, 
pushed up to mine; a hand was extended 
and took hold of the side of my shallop, and 
thus drew the two crafts side by side. Now 
I saw in the dimness that it was a stranger, a 
man, who had thus intercepted me on the 
‘high seas. His broad-brimmed straw hat still 


more obscured his face, and I could tell little 
but that he was slender and slightly below 
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the medium size, and he was dark almost to 
swarthiness. Such were my fitst indistinct 
ideas, blended with some thought of far-away 


lands—of climes so foreign that I had only 


dreamed of them after the rude stories of the 
ruder sailors. 

As our boats drew together, I looked invol- 
untarily back to the lighthouse, where I knew 
my father was, and the steady beaming of the 
lantern gave me courage, and my lonely life 


had tended to banish timidity from me, so 


that this man, whom I might have been 
afraid of had I met him in a party, only 
affected me now. with a feeling in which 
interest far surpassed the bashful sensation. 
Still I wished he would riot hold the boats 
together thus—would not look at me so 
intently, 

At last, with his other hand he lifted his 
hat slightly fram his head, and said: 

“I beg you will not think I am a pirate, 
though I detain you in this manner. I half 


fancied some sea nymph might be out when 
I heard that marvellously musical whistle. 
And it was you, was it?” 

His familiar address, blended as it was with 
a sort of apparent deferetice, to which I was 
unaccustomed, had the effect of putting me 


at my ease, though I still wished to sit silent 
and stare at him. In obedience to the latter 
feeling I only bowed in silence, and furtively 
looked at him from half-lowered eyes. 

“Do you sing?” he asked. 

Again I shook my head without speaking, 
and he went on: 
, “ You can have no idea of the sweetness of 
your music coming over the water. I thought 
the starlight itself was mingled with it.” 

This was not the first time I had been 
praised for my rather singular talent, but I 
had never heard approbation uttered in so 


pieturesque a manner; and had I been at 


that moment in the least self-conscious, I 
should have blushed painfully. 

But I was too thoroughly interested to 
think of myself. I could no longer look at 
him; his gaze persistently beat down my 
ayes, and, curious as a native African at first 
sight of a white man, I now looked at the 
hand on my boat’s side. It was different from 
the hands I had seen, being long, narrow and 
slender, and a slight ring of plain gold was 
upon it. 

I think now that had I been accustomed to 
the world and society, the appearance of this 
man would still have surprised me; for he 


was in reality different from the ordinary 
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men in any class.” Since that night I have 
lived and seeti mtich ; ‘but’ I never linger In 
picture-galleries before some warm-huéd 
scene of Southern lands, where the atmos- 


phere breathes a subdued fieriness, and where 
a passionate Joy or a despairing sorrow im- 
pregnates everything, but I recall vividly the 
face of this stranger who met me on the 
bay. 

A moment of silence elapsed after this last 
sentence; then bethinking myself, I took my 


oars and sald: 
“It is already late, and I must go home.” 
I waited for him to release the boat; but 


he did not, but spoke again in his peculiarly 
accented tones: 


“Pardon me, but I do not intend to be 
rude. I am unacquainted in this bay, and do 
not know where it is safe to land. You know 
the shore well, do you not ?” 

“O yes,” I answered. 

“Then will you be my pilot ?” 

“Yes, if you will follow me,” was my reply; 

then, somewhat timidly, “You came across 
from the north shore, I think?” 
' “The north shore?” he repeated. “If you 
mean the other side of the bay, yes. I have 
been on the water all the afternoon. Linger- 
ing first to see the sunset, then the twilight, 
I got beyond the shore so far that I had not 
the slightest idea which way to turn. I was 
hoping to intercept the boat of some belated 
fisherman when I heard your whistle. I 
might have floated here all night.” 

It was no wonder that I admired his 
speaking, it was so different from the imper- 
fect and hesitating way in which I always 
expressed myself. I could not talk well, and 
the knowledge of the fact made my speech 
still more awkward. But this stranger’s 


words flowed so easily, 80 melodiously, that 


I forgot my own rudeness of tongue in 


listening and wondering. There was a kind 
of sonorousness in his way of pronouncing 
that struck me forcibly, accustomed as I was 
only to the short, crisp sounds of Yankee 


speech. 

When he ceased talking he released my 
boat, and I immediately began rowing 
towards the lighthouse. He kept alongside, 
within two or three yards. He did not speak 
for a long time, nor look at me, apparently 
thinking vaguely or déeply of something. I 
wished to see what was the expression of his 
face; but that was impossible in this dark- 


ness, 80 I imagined strange stories connected 
with him, thought what an episode to be 
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remembered was this meeting with a stranger 
from some land unknown; for that he was 
not an American I felt sure. 

I had seen swarthy foreign sailors lounging 
sometimes through our little coast village, 
chattering in an uncouth dialect; but they 
had never awakened in my mind the beauti- 
ful stories I had heard of the far-away climes 
—they chimed not with the fancies of a 
romantic girl—they brought no suggestions 
of the equatorial countries to my mind. 

My rapid rowing was bringing me quickly 
nearer and nearer the lighthouse, and the 
increasing brilliance of the light made the 
figure of the man plainer and plainer; but it 
also made me wish to drop my eyes, and it 
brought now a deep color to my bronzed face 
as I felt his eyes upon me. 

The swell and foam of the rising tide were 
upon the ledge of rocks where the beacon 
stood, and as we came still nearer I turned 
to my companion, and, pointing towards a 
little cove faintly outlined in the light, I 
said: 

“There you will find a safe place to land, 
and a quarter of a mile beyond is the village.” 

As I spoke, from the church came the sound 
of the slow striking of twelve o'clock. He 
looked in the direction I pointed, hesitated, 
and at last said: 

“But do you not go there? You cannot 
find shelter nearer?” 

“T shall not land. I live in the lighthouse 
here. Good-night, sir.” And I propelled my 
boat still nearer. 

“Do not dismiss me thus!” he exclaimed, 
“T shall appeal to your pity and generosity. 
I am a stranger—it is already midnight. Will 
not the keeper here give me shelter for the 
night? I will pay him liberally.” 

“My father is always hospitable,” I said, 
somewhat proudly; “but your accommoda- 
tions will be so rude and limited that I 
cannot advise you to stay.” 

“TI will gladly take the responsibility,” he 
said, eagerly, “if you will permit me, and I 
will explain to your father.” q 

We had soon mounted the perpendicular 
ladder, and I hurried up to the light-room, 
where I knew my father would be. 

“T was just becoming anxious about you,” 
he said,” as I entered, Then looking up at 
me he asked, quickly, “What is the matter? 
Has anything happened ?” 

“There is a man below,” I hastened to say, 
“who asks shelter here until morning. I saw 
him on the bay, and as he is a stranger and 
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knows nothing of the place, I let him come 
in. Will you go down and see him ?” 

He rose, saying: { 

“It’s no place for him. here; but he must 
stay, I s’pose. It’s very odd. What kind of 
a looking fellow is he?” 

“TI hardly know.’ A foreigner, I think. 
You will see.” 

And he went down the narrow steps, and I 
waited the decision. Soon my father came 
back and said, shortly: 

“He'll stay in the lower room. It’s time 
you went to bed. I'm sorry you stopped out 
80 late.” 

I followed his advice without reply. 


CHAPTER II. 
“How was it once? How shall it be? 
Loved one, let the query rest! 
Now upon the earth are we, 
Let our present lot be blest. 


Open wide thy joyous eyes, 
Deep within my heart to peer, 

Let us suck the honeyed prize, 
Ere the winter snow is here.” 


THE next morning, before I was well awake, 
my father came into the little nook where I 
slept and stood uneasily about a moment, 
while I was slowly returning to wide-awake 
consciousness, At last he said: 

“Where in the world did you find that man 
last night ?” 

“TI told you,” I answered, coldly; for he 
spoke as if I had long been hunting or fishing 
for such a prize. 

“He was lost on the bay, was he?” he 
asked, not noticing my severity. 

“So he'said.” 

“It was dark, but he happened right in 
your way, I s’pose ?” 

“He heard me whistling,” I replied, rather 
sorry at that moment that I was possessed of 
that power. 

“What was the tune?” asked my father, 
with unusual bitterness; “‘ whistle and I'll 
come to you, my lad ?’” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, angrily, 
sitting up in bed and putting my hair back to 
look at him. 

* Nothing,” he said, mildly, “only I’m sorry 
you met him, We know nothing of the 
fellow, and he’s that kind that wins upon one 
without one’s knowing it.” 

“The danger is not great,” I responded, 
satirically; “the unfortunate man will prob- 


ably go away directly.” 


; 
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_“ He will leave the lighthouse of course.” 
And father left the room abruptly, while 1 
w.s rather bewildered concerning his ideas of 
the stranger. 

_As I slowly brushed my hair, I rather 
frrelevantly congratulated myself on the fact 
that neither my father nor I spoke the coarse, 
vulgar language of the fishermen about us. 
I had been trained to speak the English 
tongue, and for the first time I thought of 
the fact. and was grateful for it. I did not 
think to trace my musings to their source; 
I did not even ask myself why 1 was so 
careful about my hair, or why my coarse 
dress for the first time dissatisfied me. 

I lingered, disliking to go down to prepare 
the simple breakfast. I remained so long, 
that father came to the foot of the steps and 
called me in a surprised voice. Then when I 
descended I found no one present but my 
father, and I instantly experienced a curious 
feeling of disappointment and thankfulness. 

Bending over the stove, turning the frying 
fish, my face grew red with the heat and my 
thoughts. I disdained to ask any questions, 
and not until we were at breakfast did my 
father say anything of our guest. Then, 
looking out of the little window, he said: 

“The man is a good boatman. See how 
he puts the water behind him.” 

I looked, and saw the long white boat 
bounding over the bright water, and as I 
looked, the morning sun, piercing a rift of 
cloud, sent a broad ribbon of light over the 
boatman, illuming his dark face, and making 
his black hair glow with a tawny color. 

“So he has gone?” I said, briefly, and 
returned to my breakfast, thinking it was 
very silly of my father to have been angry at 
the presence of a man who was so soon to 
leave; and it was so unlike his hospitable 
nature. 

Did I feel any pique that the stranger had 
not left a word of farewell to me? I was un- 
conscious of it if I did. I only knew that the 
day was rather long and tame, and that my 
daily tasks failed to occupy my mind as 
usual, 

I was glad that that day was the last of my 
father’s week, for that time, in the light, and 
that we should go on shore for a week on the 
following day. Not that I expected or hoped 
to meet the stranger, for I had not an idea 
but that he had left immediately. 

Early the next morning we rowed to the 
shore, leaving the other keeper at the light. 
I sauntered slowly up to my aunt’s house, 


which was our home when on land. It was 
a kind of hotel, the nearest approach to one 
which the village afforded. Remembering 
this, I did not enter at the open front door, 
lest I should meet some lounger, but went in 
at aside door, which opened into the room 
adjoining the one used by any customers of 
the house. 

I sat down heated and fining my 
face with my hat, and noticed, as I sat there, 
that the communicating door was slightly 
ajar, and that there was company in there, 
apparently at breakfast, and in a few moments 
1 heard with surprise the sound of Jo Mor- 
gan’s voice as he entered and asked for some- 
thing to eat, saying he was too hungry to 
walk two miles to his home before he had a 
bite. Then my aunt exclaimed: 

“Bless my soul, Jo, where did you come 
from? I thought you was up to the Banks 
by this time!” 

“TI changed my mind,” was the reply, as he 
sat down at the table. 

“A man in love isn’t good for much,” 
laughed my aunt. “I s’pose Mercy would be 
lonesome if you staid.” 

I felt my cheeks tingle with vexation, buat I 
listened for Jo’s reply, which was an. indis- 
tinct mutter. Then spoke up a sonorous 
voice, which called the blood still more 
brightly to my face. The voice spoke 
banteringly : 

“And pray who is Mercy? Some siren of 
power among you water-dogs ?” 

Jo did not reply, and I could imagine how 
blackly he looked at the questioner; but my 
loquacious aunt spoke glibly: 

“Merey is our belle, though she is my 
niece, and’she lives at the lighthouse.” 

I had never known a mercurial, hot-blooded 
nature; I had had experience only with the 
cautious, persistent people of this Yankee 
village; what, then, was my surprise, when I 
detected in the stranger’s tone when he 
spoke again an impatience, which, if he 
attempted to conceal it, was still plain 
enough to my ears. 

“ The girl at the lighthouse!” he exclaimed. 
“She cannot be betrothed to any of these 
villagers! She is more than beautiful—she 
possesses a face. to haunt one forever!” 

However that speech sounded to me, it 
could not seem other than exasperating and 
contemptuous to Jo Morgan, who listened, 
and whom I had refused. He said some- 
thing, only half intelligible to me, about the 
folks there being good enough for any one. 
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The stranger did not seem to heed his 
remark, but said, in an empliatic voice: - 

“There is no position which the young 
lady would not grace. She must not be 
allowed to live in this obscure place.” 

Was it possible that Jo Morgan had boon: 
drinking? His phiegmatic nature was stung 
to action. I heard him rise hastily from: his! 
chair, and his voice, surly and defiant, 
exclaimed : 

“Strangers needn’t come into our town and 
talk about our girls; we can take care o’ them 
ourselves; so you shut. ip!” 

._ A bitter and yet not unmusical laugh was 
the reply, and the man said: 

“I would die rather than see her mated to 
a boor!” 

Then there was a sudden movement, a 
ringing blow and a fall. 

My heart was filled with undefinable fore- 
bodings. Before the half scream had died on 
my aunt’s lips, I had pushed open the door 
and seen Jo Morgan’s burly figure on the 
floor and my aunt bending over him—seen 
the stranger standing with one hand leaning 
on a chair, looking down at. the prostrate 
man. 

Now, for the first time, I saw that face 
plainly—a face darker than any bronzing of 
sun and wind could make it, with straight 
features, thin, vivid and beardiess lips, rather 
closely cut, wavy black hair, and eyes large 
and dark, now full of fiery anger, which was 
already giving place to repentance, as I saw 
in the first glance. 

I walked swiftly by him, and stooped down 
over the man who had fallen. My aunt was 
just saying, “He is only stunned—the water 
is bringing him to;” then I saw she had 
dashed a pitcher of water upon his face, and 
that his head was drenched. 

Notwithstanding it was very evident and 
reasonable that my sympathy should be with 
Jo Morgan, I felt a hard-hearted indifference 
in that direction the instant I was sure he 
was not injured. I did not look at the 
stranger because I knew he was looking at 
me, and I was walking out of the room again, 
when he stepped between me and the door 
and raised a deprecating hand. 

ami more ashamed:of myself than I can 
tell,” he said, in a low, penitent voice. “My 
anger is like a sudden flame, and I have never 
been taught to control it.. Can you forgive 
me ?” 

“1 am not the one to whom yon: should 
appeal,” I answered. 
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“But you were a witness to behaviour uh-. 
worthy of a gentleman,” he continued, still 
preventing my departure. . 

“If you insist upon my saying it, then, I 
forgive you,” I said, unable to meet his glance, 
and in my heart laying the whole blame upon 
that big fellow who had just risen to his feet, 
and who was looking at us both. 

The man bowed with grace and stepped 
aside, allowing me to escape. Half an hour 
later my aunt came in with a flushed face, 
and seeing me sitting there, she said, sharply: 

“I must say you've got yourself into a 
pretty scrape! A girl like you to have two 
men fighting about wert Aint ye ashamed 
of yourself?” 

“Be silent! You know it's not my fault, 
and I wont hear a word from you about it!” 
I said, savagely, and flung out of the room 
without giving her time to speak again. 

I knew that my father hoped the man 
would go, but my aunt did not agree with 
him, for she had never had a boarder who 
was 80 lavish of his money. ‘Then there was 
something about him which made it easy for 
him to win his way with men as well as 
women, despite his furious and uncertain 
temper. He was generous and warm of 
heart, forgiving, in a general way, and he 
became a favorite in the village; and he 
manifested no désire to leave; he lingered, 
and every day found him at my side, every 
day made stronger the attraction I felt for 
him. 

When life appears to culminate at eighteen, 
how unutterably glorious is that culmination! 
For all the world is fresh and béautiful 
because one’s heart isso. I had not dreamed 
of love, so love came more than ever like the 
puissant prince who was to control my life. 

I had never been treated with such courte- 
ous deference before—I had never dreamed 
of that all-powerfal and encircling tenderness 
which was now like a blessing upon my life 
I was so different from him, that our acquaint- 
ance did not burst into the full flower with 
such rapidity as it might otherwise have done. 
I was borne along upon a tide which carried 
me to happiness, and which filled my soul 
with the present without thought of past or 
future. My father looked on with gloomy 
face, but he said nothing more to me. 

The creole Fernand was undoubtedly of 
good family; he was as undoubtedly very 
wealthy; but could he think of marrying the 
lighthouse keeper? I never thought of such 
a question, for the day that was passing was 
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enough for me. Thesammer had waned into 
September, and the golden blue of the sky 
grew deeper and deeper above us, The hour 
of the decision of my fate had Retasitorene, 
but I knew it not, 

I had been scrambling all the afternoon 
among the yiny little valleys that ‘lay 
between the rocky hills some half a mile 
inland from the beaeh. Fernand was away, 
to return ‘that night, and I had chosen to 
spend the hours in gathering the yellow 
clusters ef wax berries that grew among the 
rocks, and arranging them with the trailing 
luxuriance of some of the evefgreen vines 
that twined among the stones. I had a fancy 
to decorate my den at the light. 

The sun had already declined so that its 
bars of light came horizontally through the 
hemlocks and scrubby wild apple trees, and I 
was thinking of returning to the beach, when 
a hasty step among the bushes behind me 
was followed by the appearance of Jo Mor- 
gan, who looked about as if searching for 
some one, and when he saw me, I knew I 
was the one for whom he was looking. He 
came towards me,and I noticed there was 
something unusual in his appearance. I had 
heard stories during the sammer of his drink- 
ing—heard, in village parlanee, that he had 
left his exemplary sobriety and “took to 
drink,” and I could well believe it as he eame 
towards me; though his walk was steady 
enough, his face had a strange and sullen 
look upon it, which made me involuntarily 
recoil as he came near and endeavored to 


take my hand. He noticed the movement, . 


and said, in a low voice: 

“Of course it makes you shudder when I 
come near you! But you are not afraid of a 
snaky fellow I know of.” 

In spite of all my efforts I could not help 
being afraid of him, and'I could not foree 
myself to allow his hand to hold mine, though 
I saw that any appearance of shrinking from 
him would exasperate him still more. I with- 
drew my hand, and said, as calmly as I could 
with those sullen, glaring eyes upon me: 

“You talk very strangely, Jo. I am just 
ready to go home; will you help me carry 
these vines ?” 

He laughed shortly, and replied: 

“T am not good at that kind of work; 
besides, I am not ready to go yet. Now I 
have caught you, I should like to have you 
stay awhile.” 

His words were not so ominous as his 
manner, which seemed, in my nervous state, 


to be almost threatening. I stood quietly, 
not knowing what to do, even meditating a 


sudden flight, though I knew such an attempt 
would be worse than useless. The sight of 


me seemed to madden him, though he evi-. 


dently tried to be calm. At last he said: 

“They told me you had gone after wax 
berries, so I made sure of finding you here; 
and I’ve made up my mind never to let you 
go from here until you’ve promised to be my 
wife. I’m not going to be blasted all my life 
for the sake of that little dark foreigner!” 

He advanced still closer as he finished 
speaking, and again endeavored to seize my 
hand. This time I did not recede; I was too 
indignant to do so, but I was terribly 
alarmed. 

*Do'not dare to touch me!” I exclaimed, 
feeling my eyes burn as I looked at him; for 
at that moment I hated him’ thoroughly. 
“And do not sully that man’s name with 
your lips! Did I not refuse you before I 
knew Of his existence ?” 

The instant the words had left my lips I 
knew that I had been unwise in speaking 
thus; but it was too late’ to recall those 
words. They seemed to goad him to fury. 
The liquor he had drank, the mention I had 
made of Fernand, destroyed what little self- 
control remained to him. 

With an oath that was half ‘inarticulate 
from jealous rage, he made a quick move- 
ment and took me in his arms, and in spite 
of my struggles, he repeatedly pressed his 
mouth to mine, swearing, as he did so, that 
he would forcibly carry me off before I should 
be left to be the wife of another. 

I was so frightened, and at the same time 
so enraged, that had I been at that moment 
possessed of a weapon, I’could have killed 
him as I would have killed a beast. I could 
not speak, but at last I releaséd myself from 
him, save that he held my arm in a tight 
grasp. I was growing more and more 
alarmed every moment, for I saw a deadly 
purpose in his eyes, and in the next moment 
he whispered : 

“J will kill you if you do not promise to 
marry me!” 

And I knew that at that time he was ¢apa- 
ble of fulfilling his threat. I stood silent and 
immovable, everything merged in a feeling of 
fear, in a wild and groundless hope that 
Fernand nfight have returned, might even 
now be seeking me. We were far from the 
road, but some one might be within reach of 
my voice, and before Morgan was aware of 
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my purpose I had uttered a shrill scréam, 
which pierced the still air. But I had no 
time to utter another. His handkerchief was 
pressed to my mouth, the blade of a huge 
clasp-knife was sprung open, and with the 
face of a maniac he bent over me and asked: 

“Will you promise to marry me?” 

I could not speak, but I shook my head, 
thinking how gladly I would prefer death to 
such a fate. Then, while the knife gleamed 
before my eyes, I heard a sound of crashing 
footsteps in the brushwood, I saw a lithe 
figure leaping forward, and then a blessed 
unconsciousness came to me. 

Passionate kisses on mouth, and hair, and 
brow, greeted my awakening; a tender and 
yet a flaming glance poured down my eyes to 
soul. Fernand was murmuring his first 
words of love to me, and I, listening, felt the 
returning blood flow in’ warm currents 
through my frame—knew that I was called 
again to life by the voice of a supreme love. 

I raised my head from his shoulder and 
looked from him to the place where we were, 
and saw that he was sitting on the spot 
where I had last seen Morgan. But even at 
memory of that man I could hardly shudder 
then, for Fernand’s arms were protecting me 
from all mortal danger, I thought. 

We lingered long on the way to the beach 
where my boat awaited me, and our way was 
trodden almost in silence—a silence that 
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throbbed with most significant speech. A» { 
was about to step into the boat he detained 
me, saying, in that voice which was now 
more melodious than ever: 

“T cannot be mistaken in your eyes—your 
heart; they have told me truly to-night ?” 

My eyes drooped; my heart refused to 
prompt my lips to speech, but all my con- 
sciousness responded to him. 

“I cannot let you go before I have the 
blessed words to repeat to myself until I see 
you to-morrow,” he said, still holding my 
hand, his eyes in soft beseeching on my face. 

Leaning forward so that he could not see 
my reddeniug cheeks, I whispered the words 
for which he listened. 

And this is the story of my wooing; but, 
being won, my romance did not end, but 
softens down through the years that followed. 
My husband’s stormy temperament never 
alarmed me; for so just and perfect is our 
union that there is always something in the 
character of each that adjusts the deficiencies 
in the other. 

I do not like to let a summer pass but we 
visit the shore and the lighthouse, to which 
my father, gray-headed, but still alert, yet 
clings. I would forget Jo Morgan, who has 
gone on the long voyage, having been 
drowned in the very next trip he went after 
that summer, and in forgetting, let me 
forgive him. 


In my younger days, bell-ringing was much 
more in fashion among the young men of —— 
than it isnow. Nobody, I believe, practises 
it thére at present except the servants of the 
church, and the melody has been much in- 
jured in consequence. Some fifty years ago, 
about twenty of us who dwelt in the vicinity 
of the cathedral, formed a clab, which used 
to ring every peal that was called for; and, 
from continual practice and a rivalry_which 
arose between us and a club attached to 
another steeple, and which tended consider- 
ably to sharpen our zeal, we became very 
Mozarts on our favorite instruments. But 
my bell-ringing practice was shortened by a 
singular accident, which not only stopped my 
performance, but made even thé sound of a 
bell terrible to my ears. 

One Sunday, I went with another into the 
belfry to ring for noon prayers, but the second 
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stroke we had pulled showed us that the 
clapper of the bell we were at was muffled. 
Some one had been buried that morning, and 
it had been prepared, of course, to ring a 
mournful note. We did not know of this, but 
the remedy was easy. 

“ Jack,” said my companion, “step up to 
the loft, and cut off the hat;” for the way we 
had of muffling was by tying a piece of an old 
hat, or of cloth (the former was preferred), 
to one side of the clapper, which deadened 
every second toll. 

I complied, and mounting into the belfry, 
crept as usual into the bell, where I began to 
cut away. The hat had been tied on in some 
more complicated manner than usual, and I 
was perhaps three or four minutes in getting 
it off; during which time my companion be- 
low was hastily called away—by a message 
from his sweetheart, I believe—but that is 
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not material to my story. ‘The person who 
called him was a brother of the elub, who, 
knowing that the time had come for ringing 
for serviee, and not thinking that any one 
was above, began to pull. At this moment I 
was just getting out, when I felt the bell 
moving; I guessed the reason at once—it was 
a moment of terror; but by a hasty and al- 
most convulsive effort, I succeeded in jump- 
ing down, and throwing myself on the flat of 
my back under the bell. 

The room in which it was, was little more 
than sufficient to contain it, the bottom of 
the bell coming within a couple of feet of the 
floor of lath. At that time I certainly was 
not so bulky as I am now, butas I lay it was 
within an inch of my face. I had not laid 
myself down a second, when the ringing be- 
gan. It wasa dreadful situation. Over me 
swung an immense mass of metal, one touch 
of which would have crushed me to pieces; 
‘the floor under me was principally composed 
of crazy laths, and if they gave way, I was 
precipitated to the distance of about fifty feet 
upon a loft, which would, in all probability, 
have sunk under the impulse of my fall, and 
sent to be dashed to atoms upon the marble 
floor of the chancel, a hundred feet below. 
I remembered—for fear is quick in recollec- 
tion—how a common clockwright, about a 
month before, had fallen, and, bursting 
through the floors of the steeple, drove in the 
ceilings of the porch, and even broke into the 
marble tombstone of a bishop who slept be- 

Sreath. This was my first terror, but the 
ringing had not continued a minute, before a 
more awful and immediate dread came on me. 

The deafening sound of the bell smote into 
my ears with a thunder which made me fear 
their drums would crack; there was not a 
fibre of my body it did not thrill through. It 
entered my very soul; thought and reflection 
were almost utterly banished; I only retained 
the sensation of agonizing terror. Every mo- 
ment I saw the bell sweep within an inch of 
my face; and my eyes—I could not close 
them, though to look at the object was bitter 
as death—followed it instinctively in its oscil- 
lating progress until it came back again. It 
was in vain I said to myself that it could 
come no nearer at any fature swing than it 
did at first; every time it descended, I en- 
deavored to shrink into the very floor to 
avoid being buried under the down-sweeping 
mass; and then, reflecting on the danger of 
pressing too weightily on my frail support, 
would cower up-again as far as I dared. 
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'» At first my fears were mere matter of fact. 
I was afraid the pulleys above would give 
way, and let the bell plunge on me. At 
another time, the possibility of the clapper 
being shot out in some sweep, and dashing 
through my body, as I had seen a ramrod 
glide through a door, flitted across my mind. 
The dread also, as I have already mentioned, 
of the crazy floor, tormented me; but these 
soon gave way to fears not more unfounded, 
but more visionary, and of course more tre- 
mendous. The roaring of ‘the bell confused 
my intellect, and my fancy soon began to 
teem with all sorts of strange and terrifying 
ideas. The bell pealing above, and opening 
its jaws with a hideous clamor, seemed to 
me at one time a ravening monster, raging to 
devour me; at another, a whirlpool ready to 
suck me into its bellowing abyss. As I gazed 
on it, it assumed all shapes; it was a flying 
eagle, or rather a roc of the Arabian story- 
tellers, clapping its wings and screaming 
over me. As I looked upwards into it, it 
would appear sometimes to lengthen into in- 
definite extent, or to be twisted at the end 
into the spiral folds of the tail of a flying- 
dragon. Nor was the flaming breath or fiery 
glance of that fabled animal wanting to com- 
plete the picture. My eyes, inflamed, blood- 
shot, and glaring, invested the supposed 
light. 

It would be endless were I to merely hint 
at all the fancies that possessed my mind. 
Every object that was hideous and roaring 
presented itself to my imagination. I often 
thought that I was in a hurricane at sea, and 
that the vessel in which I was embarked 
tossed under me with the most furious 
vehemence. The air, set in motion by the 
swinging of the bell, blew over me, nearly 
with the violence, and more than the thunder, 
of a tempest; and the floor seemed to reel 
under me, as under a drunken man. But the 
most awful of all the ideas that seized on me 
were drawn from the supernatural. In the 
vast cavern of the bell hideous faces appeared, 
and glared down on me with ‘terrifying 
frowns, or with grinning mockery still more 
appalling. 

At last, the devil himself, accoutred as in 
the common description of the evil spirit, 
with hoof, horn, and tail, and eyes of infernal 
lustre, made his appearance, and called on 
me to curse God and worship him, who was 
powerful to save me. This dread suggestion 
he uttered with the full-toned clangor of the 
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bell. I had him within an inch of me; and I 
thought on the fate of the Santon. Barsisa. 
Strenuously and desperately I defied him and 
bade him begone. Reason, then, for a mo- 
ment, resumed her sway, but. it was only to 
fill me with fresh terror, just as the lightning 
dispels the gloom that surrounds the be- 
nighted mariner, but to show him that his 
vessel is driving on a rock, where she must 
inevitably be dashed to pieces. I found I was 
becoming delirious, and trembled lest reason 
should utterly desert me. This is at all times 
an agonizing thought, but it smote me then 
with tenfold agony, I feared lest, when 
utterly deprived of my senses, I should rise— 
to do which I was every moment tempted by 
Ahat strange feeling which calls on a man, 
whose head is dizzy from standing on the 
battlement of a lofty castle, to precipitate 
himself from it, and then death would be in- 
stant and tremendous.. When I thought of 
this, I became desperate. I caught the floor 
with a grasp which drove the blood from my 
nails; and I yelled with the cry of despair. I 
called; for help, I. prayed, I shouted, but all 
the efforts of my voice were of course drowned 
in the bell. .As it passed over .my mouth, it 
occasionally echoed my cries, which mixed 
not with its own sound, but..preserved their 
distinct character. Perhaps this was but 
fancy. To me, I know, they then sounded as 
if they were the shouting, howling, or laugh- 
ing of the fiends with which my imagination 
had peopled the gloomy cave which swung 
over me, There is no.man, however firm 
his nerves may be, who could retain his 
courage in this situation, 

In twenty minutes the ringing was » done. 
Half of that time passed over me without 
power of computation—the other half ap- 
peared an age. When it ceased, I became 
gradually more quiet, but a new fear retained 
me. knew that five minutes would elapse 
without ringing, bat, at the end of that short 
time, the bell would be rung a second time, 
for five minutes more. I could not calculate 
time. A minute and an hour were of equal 
duration. I feared to rise, lest. the five 
minutes should have elapsed, and the ringing 
be again commenced, in which case I should 
be crushed, before I could escape, against the 
walls or frame-work of the bell, I therefore 
still continued to lie down, cautiously shifting 
myself, however, with a careful gliding, so 
that my eye no longer looked into the hollow. 
This was of itself a considerable relief. The 
cessation of the noise had, in a great measure, 
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the effect of stnpefying me, for my attention, 
being no longer oceupied by the chimeras I 


-had conjured up, began to flag. All that now 


distressed me was the constant expectation 
of the second ringing, for which, however, I 
settled myself with a kind of stupid resolu- 
tion. I closed my eyes, and clenched my teeth 
as firmly as if they bad been screwed in a 
vice. 

At last the dreaded moment came, and the 
first swing of the bell extorted a groan from 
me, as they say the most resolute victim 
screams at the sight of the rack, to which he 
is for a second time destined, After this, 
however, I lay silent and lethargic, without a 
thought. Wrapt in the defensive armor of 
stupidity, I defied the bell and its intonations. 
When it ceased, | was roused a little by the 
hope of escape. I did not, however, decide 
on this step hastily, but, putting up my hand 
with the utmost caution, 1 touched the rim. 
‘Though the ringing had ceased, it still was 
tremulous from the sound, and shook under 
my band, which instantly recoiled as from an 
electric jar.. A quarter of an hour probably 
elapsed before I again dared to make the ex- 
periment, and then I found it at rest. I de- 
termined to lose no time, fearing that I might 
have lain then already too long, and that the 
bell for evening service would catch me. 
This dread stimulated me, and I slipped out 
with the utmost rapidity, and arose. I stood, 
I suppose, for a minute, looking with silly 
wonder on the place of my 
penetrated with joy at,,eseaping, but the 
rushed down the stony and irregular stair 
with the velocity of lightning, and arrived in 
the bell-ringers’ reom. This was the last act 
I had power to accomplish, I leaned against 
the wall, motionless and deprived of thought, 
in which posture my companions found me, 
when, in the course of a couple of hours, they 
returned to their occupation. 

They were shocked, as well they might, at 
the figure before them. _ The wind of the 
bell had excoriated my face,.and my dim and 
stupefied eyes were fixed with a lack-lustre 
gaze in my raw eyelids: My bands were torn 
and bleeding; my hair dishevelled; and my 
clothes tattered. They spoke to me, but I 
gave no.answer, They shook me, but I re- 
mained insensible.. They..then became 
alarmed, and hastened to remove me. He 
who had first gone up with me in the fore- 
noon, met them as they carried me through 
the churchyard, and through him, who was 
shocked at having, in some measure, occasion- 
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was discovered. 

I was put to bed at home, and remained 
for three days delirious, but gradually re- 
covered my senses. You may be sure the 
bell formed a prominent topic of my ravings, 
and if I heard a péal, they'were instantly in- 
creased tu the utmost violence. Even when 
the delirium abated, my sleep was continually 


disturbed by imagined ringings, and my 
dreams were haunted by the fancies which 
almost maddened me while in the steeple. 
Time cured this as it does most of our follies; 
but even at the present day, if, by chance, my 
nerves be unstrang, some particular tones of 
the cathedral bell have power to surprise me 
into a momentary start. 


[Ws extrac th following vivid description 
of trout-fishing from “Camp Life in the 
Adirondacks,” by Rev. W. H. H. Murray, 


We sat for sseantt minutes in silence, 
watching: At last, some fifteen rods away, a 
magnificent fish shot up out of the water 
after a butterfly which chanced to be wing- 
ing its way across the lake, and missing it by 
only a few inches, fell back with a splash into 
the very ripple he made in rising. 

“Now!” shouted John, as he sent the light 

boat skimming over the water, “ give him the 
feathers, and if he takes, sink the hook to the 
very shank into his jaws,” 
‘ I pitched the coil into the air, and by the 
time it had fairly straightened itself out the 
boat was in reach of the wake; and, obedient 
to the quick turn of the wrist, the huge fly 
leaped ahead. It had not reached the surface 
by a yard, when the water parted and out 
came the trout, his mouth wide open, quiver- 
ing from head to tail with the energy of the 
leap; missed, as he had before, and fell back 
flat upon his side. 

“Quick, quick! cast away!” shouted John, 
as with a stroke of the paddle he sent the 
boat sheering off to give me room for the 


cast. 

Feeling that there was not an instant to 
lose, by a sudden jerk I caused the fly to 
mount straight ap into the air, trusting to 
the motion of the boat to straighten the slack 
as it fell. John understood the motion; the 
boat flew round as on a pivot, and glided 
backwards under the reversed'stroke. It was 
well done, as only John could do it; nor was 
it a second too soon; for as the tuft of gay 
plumes alighted amid the ripples, the huge 
head of the trout came out of water, his 
mouth opened, and, as the feathers disap- 
peared between his teeth, I struck with all 


LANDING A TROUT. 


my might. Not one rod in twenty would 
have stood that blow. The fish was too 
heavy even to be tarned an inch, The line 
sung, and water flew out of the compressed 
braids, as shongh sunk the hook intoan 
oak beam. 


Reader, did you ever land a trout? I do : 


not ask if you ever jerked some poor little 
fellow out of a brook three feet across, with a 
pole six inches around at the butt, and so 
heavy as to require both hands and feet well 
braced to hold it out. No, that’s not landing 
a trout, But did you ever sit in a boat, with 
nine ounces of lance-wood for a red, and two 
hundred feet of braided silk in your double- 
acting reel, and hook a trout whose strain 
brought tip and butt together as you checked 
him in some wild flight, and tested your 
quivering line from gut to reel-knot? No 
one knows what game there is in a trout, 
unless he has fought it out, matching such a 
rod against a three- pound fish, with forty feet 
of water underneath, and a clear, unimpeded 
sweep around him! Ah, then it is that one 
discovers what will and energy lie within the 
mottled skin of a trout, and what a miracle of 
vélocity he is when roused. I love the rifle, 
and I have looked along the sights and held 
the leaping blood back by an effort of will, 
steadying myself for the shot, when my veins 
fairly tingled with the exhilarating excite- 
ment of the moment; but if one should ask 
me what is my conception of pure pbysical 
happiness, I should assure him that the high- 
est bodily beatitude I ever expect to reach is, 
on some future day, when the clear sun is 
occasionally veiled by clouds, to sit in a boat 
once more upon that little lake, with John at 
the paddle, and match again a Conroy rod 
against a three-pound trout. That's what I 
call happiness!’ 


Well, as I said, I struck; and; as we after- 
wards discovered, the huge salmon-hook was 
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buried to the shank amid the nerves which 
lie at the root of a trout’s tongue. Then came 
a fight for the mastery such as never before 
had I waged with anything that swims. 
Words should have life in them to depict the 
scene. Quick as a flash, before I had fairly 
recovered my balance, partially lost by the 
energy with which I struck, the trout started, 
and before I could get a pressure upon the 
line, not twenty yards were left on the reel. 
A quick stroke from John, and the-beat-shot 
one side; and bearing stoutly on him, tasking 
the rod to the last ounce of resistance, I 
slowly swayed him about and recovered a 
little slack. After a few short sweeps he 
doubled on the line and shot straight for the 
boat as an arrow from a bow. 

“Double and be hanged ‘to ‘you!” shouted 
John, as he shied the light: shell to one side 
and swung it round so as to keep me facing 
the fish. “If you get under this boat it will 
be because this paddle breaks.” 

Failing in his attempt to ran under us, he 
dove to the bottom. 

“Let him rest a moment,” said John; 
“recover your line; you'll need it all when 
he rises. He’s big and ugly, and his next 
rush will be like lightning.” 

After I had stowed away some forty yards 


of line upon the reel, winding it on hard and 


evenly, so that it would render well, I began 
to feel of the fish. The first pressure elicited 
only a shake. At the next he described a 
circle, still keeping to the bottom, then came 


again to a standstill. He acted ugly. I felt 
that, when the rush came, it would try nerve 


and tackle alike. Enjoining John to watch 
the fish and favor me all he could, and by no 
means to let him pass under the boat, I gave 
a quick, sharp jerk. My arm was still in the 
air and the rod unstraightened, when I caught 


a gleam far down below me, and before I had 


time to wink the huge fellow parted the water 


almost within reach of my arm, and when 
high up in mid-air he shook himself, the 
crystal drops were flung into my very face. 
Perhaps I shall live long enough to forget 
the picture, as that trout for an instant hung 


in the air, his blue back and azure sides 


spotted with gold and agate, his fins edged 


with snowy white, his eyes protruding, gills 
distended, the leader hanging from his jaws, 
while a shower of pearly drops were shaken 
from his quivering sides. He fell; but while 
still in air the boat glided backwards, and 
when he touched the water I was thirty feet 


away and ready for his rush. It came. And 


as he passed us, sbme forty feet off, he clove. 
the water as a bolt from a cross-bow might 
cleave the air. Possibly for five minutes the 
frenzy lasted. Not a word was uttered. The 
whiz of the line through the water, the whir 
of the flying reel, and an occasional grunt 
from John as the fish doubled onthe boat, 
were the only sounds to be heard. When, 
suddenly, in one of his wildest flights, the 
terribly taxed rod straightened itself out with 
a spring, the pressure ceased, the line slack- 
ened, and the fish again lay on the bottom. 
Wiping the sweat from my brow, I turned to 
John and said, “What do you think of that ?” 

“Mr. Murray,’ replied’ John, laying the 
paddle down and: drawing the sleeve of) his 
woollen shirt across’ his forehead, beaded with. 
perspiration—* Mr. Murray, that fish is ugly; 
if he should get the line- over his back, he’d 
smash ‘the rod like a pipe-stem !” 

. “He wont:get it over his back,” replied L 
“Ready with your paddle; he’s getting too 
much breath.” 

“But I say,” said John, looking affection- 
ately at the-rod as he took upthe paddle; “ if 
I was in your place, and he did get the line 
over his shoulder, I would part my tackle 
before I smashed that rod.” 

“I wont do either, John;” as I answered I 
gave a jerk, and the trout started again. 

But why repeat? Why tell of flights and 
rushes which followed? Twice did he break 
the surface a hundred feet away, flinging 
himself out like a black bass. Once did he 
partially get the leader over his back and 


dashed away like lightning; while John, 


anxious to save so true a rod from ruin, 
shouted to me, “ Part the gut!” But who 
ever knew a fisherman, when his blood is up, 
refuse a risk to save the game? I screamed 
to John to shoot the boat oneside; and when 


the last foot of silk was given I advanced the 


butt. The heavy fish and pliant rod were 


pitted one against the other. 

Three days later, in another struggle, the 
old rod parted; but this time it triumphed. 
For a moment the quivering tip rattled upon 
the bars of the reel. The fish struggled and 


shook himself, but the tenacious fibres would 


not part. He ceased to battle, came panting 
to the surface, and rolled over upon his side. 
The boat shot towards him, and as it glided 
by John passed the landing-net beneath him, 
and the brave fighter lay upon the bottom 
board. His tail, across its base, measured 
five inches; and his length from tip to tip 


was seventeen inches and three-quarters, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MR. HUXTER AT HOME. 


WHEN John awoke the next morning he 
found it difficult at first to understand where 


he was, but recollection soon came to his aid, 


and he remembered that he was Mr. Huxter’s 
guest. He rose from the cot-bed, and going 
to the window looked out. The prospect was 
not a very pleasant one. Just across the street 
was a pasture, with here and there a gnarled 


and stunted tree, The immediate neighbor- 


hood of Mr. Huxter’s house has already been 
described. 

“T don’t wonder they call it Hardscrabble,” 
thought John. “I shouldn’t like to live here.” 

At this moment Mr. Huxter’s head was 
thrust in through the open door. 

“Come, Oakley,” said he, “it’s time to get 
up. We don’t want any lazy folks here.” 

“T was tired with my ride yesterday, and 
overslept myself,” said John. 

“ Well, dress as quick as you can,” said Mr. 
Huxter, turning to descend the stairs. 

“T don’t see any wash-bowl,” said John, 
hesitating. 
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“You can come down stairs and wash like 
the rest of us,” said Mr. Huxter. “ You 
needn’t expect us to lug up water for you.” 

John did not reply to this rude speech ; but 


he could not avoid being struck by the change 
in the manner of his host. Mr. Huxter had, 


when first introduced, treated him with 
elaborate politeness. Now he treated him 
with downright rudeness, and as if he posses- 
sed some authority over him. John did not 
understand this, nor did he like it, but as it 


was only for a few days at the furthest, he 


resolved not to repay rudeness with rude- 
ness, but to behave with as much respect as 
circumstances would allow. In the mean- 
time he would ascertain as soon as possible 
the object of his visit, and so hasten matters 
as to allow of his return home with as little 
delay as possible. 

Dressing hastily he went down stairs, and 
found the breakfast table spread in the 


kitchen. Mr. Huxter was seated at the table 
in his shirt-sleeves. 


“Down at last, Oakley,” he said. “Sit 
up.” 
“T should like to wash first,” said John. 
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“Well, there’s the sink and there’s a tin 
basin,” said Mr. Huxter. 
“Wait a minute, Mr. Oakley,” said Mrs. 
Huster, “Pll wash out the basin for you.” 
“J's clean enough,” said ber husband. 
“No, there’s been some greasy water in it,” 
said Mrs. Huxter. 
“You're mighty anxious to wait on him,” 
sneered Mr. Huxter. “You don’t seem to 


think me of any comsequence.” 
His wife did not reply. Poor woman! she 


had a hard time of it. She had always had 
to contend with poverty, but poverty is not 
the worst of evils, If her husband had been 
reasonably kind, she could have borne that 
without repining, though it subjected her to 
many privations which she well knew might 
have been avoided had not her husband been 
so sbiftless and intemperate. But his temper 
was far from sweet. He was that detestable 
character, a domestic tyrant, and did all in 
his power to make his wife uncomfortable 
and unhappy. She had learned that her best 
course was to permit his taunts and harsh 
words to pass unheeded, for at such times 
reason had no weight with him. 

It did not take John long to understand 
the position of affairs. He saw that Mrs. 


Huxter was disposed to be polite and kind to 
him, and he felt grateful. He could not help 
pitying her for having such a husband. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Huxter,” he said, when 
she had prepared the basin for him. 

“T suppose you are accustomed to washing 
in your own room,” she said. 

“Yes,” said John, “but it’s of no conse- 
quence, I can wash down here just as well.” 

“Of course you can,” said Mr. Huxter. 
“Come, be spry there, Oakley.” 

John washed himself deliberately, not 
thinking that it was necessary to hurry him- 
self on Mr, Huxter’s account, and sat down 
to the table, 

“You're. an enterprising young man,” said 
Mr. Huxter. “I’m half through my break- 
fast, and you’re just ready to begin.” 

“He had a long and tiresome journey yes- 
terday,” said Mrs. Huxter. “No wonder he 
was tired.” 

“So had I,” said her husband. “You 
don’t seem to think I can ever get tired, even 
when I’ve been working like a dog,” 

“What time is it?” asked John. 

“Most seven.” 

“Seven is our breakfast hour at home,” 
said John, quietly. “As you did not tell me 
you breakfasted earlier here, you could not 


expect me to get up sooner than I did.” 

“That’s true, Mr. Oakley,” said Mrs. 
Huxter. 

“So you're siding with him, are you?” said 
Mr. Huxter, angrily. 

John was far from being a coward. He 
was disposed to treat every one with courtesy 
and respect, but expected to be treated in the 
same way. Mr. Huxter’s manner was so very 
offensive, and his words so dictatorial, that 
his anger was excited. He felt that he could 
not with proper self-respect remain silent 
longer. 

“Mr, Huxter,” he said, fixing his eyes 
calmly on the face of his host, “ you seem to 
forget that I am your guest, and entitled to 
be treated with common politeness.” 

“Mr. Oakley is quite right,” said Mrs. 
Huxter. “You have been very rude to him.” 

“Do .you mean to say I’m not polite?” 
demanded Huxter, raising his voice. 

It was not certain to whom this question 
was addressed, to John or his wife. But John, 
who did not wish to get Mrs. Huxter into 
trouble on his account, hastened to reply: 

“You can judge for yourself, Mr. Huxter, 
whether you have treated me as I had a 
right to expect. I came here with you to 
oblige your sister, Mrs. Oakley. When the 


business is over, I shall go back. I suppose it 
will only occupy a short time. I shall try 
to make you as little trouble as possible, and 
if you will let me know the rules of your 
house I will try to conform to them. To- 
morrow morning I shall be down stairs in 
time for breakfast.” 

Mr. Huxter would have been angry at 
these words, but the secret thought that John 
was in his power moderated his resentment. 
He laughed in his sleeve at the thought of 
John’s dismay when he learned that he was 
not here on a visit, but to remain for an in- 
definite period. This fact he had not men- 
tioned even to his wife, who, therefore, could 
not help wondering what could be John’s 
business. 

“You’ve made quite a speech, Oakley,” 
said he, sarcastically, “You may think it all 
right to charge a man with impoliteness in 
his own house, but for my part I think it 
cursed impudent.” 

“TI do not intend to be impudent,” said 
John. 

“I don’t know what you intend, but you 
are so,” said Huxter. 

“I hope you wont mind what he says,” 
said Mrs. Huxter, distressed. 
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“Shut up, Mrs. Huxter. I'd rather you 
wouldn’t interfere. I'll have it out with this 
young man without any help from you.” 

“I don’t understand you, Mr. Huxter,” said 
John, with dignity. “I have tried to treat 
you with proper respect.” 

“ Yes, you've tried very hard.” 

“And I don’t know why you have taken 
offence. I should like to know how long I am 
likely to be detained here on the business 
which has brought me here.” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“Because I think it would be better for 
both of us that I should go to the hotel, if 


there is one in the village. I am afraid we 


are not likely to agree very well, and then I 
shall not interfere with any of your arrange- 
ments.” 

“Who do you expect is going to pay your 
hotel bills?” demanded Mr. Huxter, with a 
sneer 


“I think there will be no difficulty about 
that,” said John. 

“If you think my sister will pay any such 
bill you are mistaken.” 

“As I came here on business of hers she 
will probably pay it. If she is unwilling I 
will pay it myself.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Huxter, pricking up his 
ears, “Where will you get the money?” 

“I hope you will not take offence, Mr. 
Huxter, if I decline to answer that question.” 

“ Have you got any money with you ?” 

“I decline answering.” 

Mr. Huxter was about to make an angry 
reply, but a moment’s thought led him to 
change his purpose. He was anxious to find 
out how much money John had. 


“ Have you got money enough to keep you 
at the hotel a week ?” 


“Shall I need to remain here a week?” 
asked John, a little disturbed at the thought 
of having his studies interrupted for so long 
atime, especially as there seemed so little 
= of deriving any enjoyment from his 
visit. 

“ Perhaps longer.” 

“If I don’t have money enough, I will write 
to Mrs. Oakley for more,” he said. 

“TI can tell you beforehand that you wont 
get any.” 

“ We wont dispute about that,” said John. 
“IT shall be glad to go about this business at 
once, as I do not wish to be kept away from 
my studies any longer than is absolutely 
necessary.” 

“I’m thinking, young man,” said Mr. Hux- 


ter, “ that it will be a good while before you 
go back to your Latin and Greek.” 

“Why so?” asked John. 

“Read that, and you'll know,” said Mr. 
Hugter; and he drew a note from his pocket 
and handed it to John. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MRS. OAKLEY’S NOTE. 


JoHN opened the note, little suspecting the 
nature of its contents. It was as follows: 


“Joun OaKLEY:—I have made an ar- 
rangement with my brother to have you board 
with him for the present. As you and Benja- 
min find it so difficult to agree, it will be 
much better that you should live apart. If 
you had not treated him so brutally I should 
not be under the necessity of sending you 
away from home. I hope you will give my 
brother no trouble, but will follow his direc- 
tions. He understands what course I wish 
him to pursue with you. If he reports favor- 
ably of you, I will send for you to return at a 
proper time. JANE OAKLEY.” 


“P.S. Iwill forward your trunk by ex- 
press early next week.” 


John read this cold and unjust letter with 
mingled anger and dismay. It was hard to 
have all the blame of his quarrel with Ben 
thrown upon him, when Ben had been the 
aggressor, and he had only contended for his 
just rights. So he was to be exiled from 
home on Ben’s account. He could not help 
thinking how happily his father and he used 
to live together before the present Mrs. Oak- 
ley came to the farm as housekeeper. And 
now she and her son had taken possession, 
and he was turned adrift. What would his 
father have thought, could he have foreseen 
what would happen so soon after his death! 

These thoughts and others not less dis- 
turbing passed through John’s mind as he 
read his stepmother’s letter. Mr. Huxter’s 
eyes were fixed upon his face in cruel exulta- 
tion, for he imagined the nature of John’s 
feelings, and enjoyed his sorrow. 

“Well, Oakley, what do you say to that?” 
he demanded. 

“T don’t know what to say,” said Jolin. 

“No, I presume not. The fact is, you 
haven’t got anything to say in the matter. 
My sister is your natural guardian, and she 
has sent you to me to manage. She says 
you're rather a tough subject, but I reckon I 
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ean manage you. You'll find me a little 
harder to deal with than a woman, I can tell 
you that.” 

John did not reply. Indeed he hardly 
knew what Mr. Huxter had been saying., So 
many thoughts crowded in upon his mind 
with regard to the sudden change in his 
position that he paid little attention to what 
was said. 

“Is this the only business on which Mrs. 
Oakley sent me?” he asked, at length. 

“It’s enough, isn’t it?” demanded Mr. 
Hexter, with a laugh. “So you hadn't the 
least idea what was the object of your 
expedition ?” 

“No, I did not,” said John, indignantly. 
“I had no suspicion that it was only a trap.” 

“I knew you didn’t,” said Mr. Huxter, 
laughing with evident enjoyment. “You 
were pretty well taken in, hey?” 

“T was taken in,” said John, shortly. 

“Sister Jane was pretty cute. She knew 
you'd be making a fuss if you knew. I told 
her that once I got you here there wouldn’t 
be any more trouble. So now you know all 
about it, and you may as well settle down to 
staying here.” 

Mrs. Huxter, to whom all this was news, 
listened with earnest attention. She was a 
good-hearted woman, and she couldn’t help 
pitying John. She liked her sister-in-law, 
now Mrs. Oakley, no better than John did, 
and was very thankful when, after a two 
years’ residence under her roof, she had ob- 
tained a position as housekeepor at a distance. 
She readily caine to the conclusion that John 
had been harshly and unjustly treated, and 
she could not forbear expressing her 
sympathy. 

“I didn’t know you were going to remain 
with us, Mr, Oakley,” she said. “T’ll try to 
make you comfortable as long as you stay.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Huxter,” said John, 
gratefully ; for he could understand the kind- 
ness which led her to speak. 

“You needn’t mister him,” said Mr. Hux- 
ter, roughly. “It’s ridiculous to call such a 
boy ‘ Mr.’; itll make him put on airs worse 
than ever.” 

“I do not know his first name,” said Mrs. 
Huxter. 

“My name is John,” said our hero. 

“Then I will call you so, if you are willing.” 

“If he is willing! Don’t make a fool of 
yourself, Mrs. Huxter. It makes no differ- 
ence whether he is willing or not.” 

“T shall be glad to have you call me John,” 
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said our hero, without regarding Mr. Huxter’s 
brutal speech. 

John rose from the table. He ‘had not 
eaten much, for Mr. Huxter’s coarseness and 
the note from his stepmother had taken away 
his appetite. 

“Wont you have something more, John ?” 
asked Mrs. Huxter; “You've eaten very 
little.” 

“No, thank you: I don’t feel much 
appetite this morning.” 

He took his hat, and was about to leave 
the housé by the back door which led out of 
the kitchen. 

“ Where are yon going, Oakley ?” demanded 
Mr. Huxter. 

“Iam going out for a walk,” said Jolin, 
shortly. 

Mr. Huxter hesitated whether to obey the 
dictates of the petty tyranny which impelled 
him to forbid John to go out, but finally de- 
cided not to interfere at present. He con- 
tented himself, therefore, with saying: 

“TI expect you to return within an hour.” 

John made no reply, but his’ manly spirit 
revolted against such contemptible despotisin. 
He did not recognize Mr. Huxter’s authority, 
and did not mean to. He resolved to take an 
independent stand at once, and return when . 
he pleased and no sooner. I wish it to be 
distinctly understood that John did not ex- 
pect at his present age to enjoy all the 
privileges of a grown man. He was always 
respectful to rightful authority, but he con- 
sidered that Mr. Huxter’s authority was not 
rightful, and that his commands ought to 
have no weight with him. Mr. Huxter did 
not know the character with which he had 
to deal. He did not know that John could 
be as firm under some circumstances as he 
was compliant in others. If he had known 
him better he might have felt less confident 
of triumphing over him. 

When he left the room Huxter turned to 
his wife, and said, harshly: 

“I’ve got something to say to you, Mrs. 
Huxter. You needn’t trouble yourself to 
take that boy's part. He is a proud-spirited 
young rascal, and he needs taking down.” 

“ He seems to me a very good sort of boy,” 
said his wife. 

“That shows what a good judge you are,” 
said Mr. Huxter, with a sneer. “He's a 
young bully, and was all the time fighting 
with Ben.” 

“I always thought Ben inclined to be a 
bully,” said Mrs. Huxter. 
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“Well, he is a proud young upstart,” ad- 
mitted his uncle, who had not forgiven Ben’s 
disdain. “Got some of the Brayton blood in 
him. But the other’s just as bad. It’s six of 
one and half a dozen of theother. However, 
wife,’ pursued Mr. Huxter, with a change of 
tone, “it’s likely to be a good thing for us. 
We’re to have six dollars a week for boarding 
young Oakley.” 

“That’s very good pay. I really think we 
ought to make him comfortable.” 

“He wont get much favor from me. I 
promised Jane 1I’d break his proud spirit, and 
I'm going to do it. 1 shall set him to work 
next week in the shop.” 

“Set him to work while we are getting six 
dollars a week for his board!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Huxter, in astonishment. 

“ Yes, that’s what Jane told me to do,” 

“ But his work alone will more than pay 
his board.” 

“All the better for us.” 

“But I don’t think, Mr, Huxter, you have 
the right to do it.” ; 

“ That shows how little you know about it. 
Isn’t Jane his guardian ?” 

“Does she agree to the arrangement ?” 

“ Of course she dyes. She told me I might 
do it.” 

“And she will be willing to pay his board 

besides ?” 
“Yes. You see I represented to her that 
now she was a rich woman she ought to do 
something for her only brother, and that’s the 
way she’s going to do it. It’s a good thing 
for both of us. She gets rid of a troublesome 
young rascal, and I get handsomely paid for 
taking charge of him. It’s a very simple 
arrangement.” 

“I can’t seem to think it’s right,” said Mrs. 
Haxter, slowly. 

_ “Then you're a fool,” said Mr. Huxter, not 
very politely. 

“I’m afraid there’ll be trouble,” thought 
Mrs. Huxter, nervously, but she did not 
reply. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


MR. HUXTER MAKES A DISCOVERY, AND 80 
DOES JOHN. 


JOHN felt that he was in a difficult situa- 
tion, and he went out, not so much fora walk, 
as to gain time to consider what he should do 
under the circumstances. He guessed with- 
out much difficulty the reason which had led 
to his banishment. Mrs. Oakley did not like 


him, he was aware, and it was natural that 
she should take measures to remove him from 
the house. But John felt that, though this 
was one reason, it was not the principal 
reason. He was satisfied that she wished to 
have him out of the way while she was.look+ 
ing for the will. But since the discévery of 
the will could only be of advantage to him, 
and strip her of two-thirds of the property, he 
was forced to the conclusion that if she found 
it, it would be only to destroy it, or put it 
away where he would never be likely to find 
it. He was thoroughly convinced of this, but 
he asked himself in vain what he could do 
under the circumstances. There he was at a 
loss. He could not return and force Mrs. 
Oakley to keep him at home, or if so, he well 
knew that she would manage to make his 
position very unconifortable. Mrs. Oakley 
certainly had every advantage over him. It 
would not be prudent, he knew, to reveal his 
suspicion, for he had no proof to bring for- 
ward. What should he do? 

Mrs. Oakley meant him to remain with her 
brother, but he had already seen enough of 
Mr. Huxter’s petty tyranny and. intemperate 
habits to decide that he could never be happy 
or ordinarily comfortable with him. Of the 
two Mis. Oakley seemed preferable. Mrs. 
Huxter, to be sure, seemed to be a good- 
hearted woman, but she was a victim of her 
husband’s tyranny, and her well-meant inter- 
ference, without duing him any good, would 
very likely bring her into trouble. 

Finding his perplexity only increase, John 
adopted a sensible resolution. He determined 
to lay the matter before some one who was 
older and wiser than himself, and be guided 
by his advice. He decided to write to Squire 
Selwyn, his father’s lawyer and friend, who 
was already well acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and ask his advice. 
If he should write at once, he calculated that 
an answer might reach him by the fourth 
day, and until then he thought he could en- 
dure Mr. Huxter’s disagreeable manners. As 
to the will, he thought it more than probable 

that it would never be found, or, if found, it 
would never do him any good. If Mrs. Oak- 
ley would carry out his father’s plans, permit 
him to continue his studies and go through 
college, he would then be able to make his 
own way, and would not trouble himself 
about the property. 

While engaged in these reflections he had 
been slowly walking up the road towards the 
village. It was not much of a village, not 
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more than twenty houses in all, including a 
chureh, a schoolhouse, the tavern, and a 
store. Knowing something of the custom in 
American villages, John rightly concluded 
that the post-office would be found in the 
store. He entered therefore and looked about 
him. It was a common country store, con- 
sisting of a very miscellaneous assortment of 
articles, from sugar and dried apples to calico 
and tape. One corner was appropriated to 
the use of the post-office. John walked up 
to the counter and asked: 

“Have you any writing paper and 
envelops ?” 

“Yes,” said the clerk, and produced the 
articles desired. 

John bought two sheets of paper and two 
envelops, thinking he might have occasion 
to write two letters, and then asked when the 
mail went out. 

“It has already gone.” 

“When will the next mail go?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“ Will you allow me the use of your ink to 
write a letter?” 

“Certainly. Just step behind the counter.” 

John followed directions, and sitting down 
at the desk commenced writing. He thought 
it better to write here than to do so at Mr. 
Huxter’s, knowing that the suspicions of the 
latter would be excited. 

It is not necessary for me to transeribe 
John’s letter. He contented himself with 
stating plainly the situation in which he 
found himself, and the manner in which he 
had already been treated by Mr. Huxter, and 
wound up by asking Squire Selwyn’s advice. 
Having concluded the letter he directed it 
neatly, and prepaying the postage handed it 
to the clerk. 

“All right,” said the latter. “It'll go to- 
morrow morning.” 

When this matter was disposed of John 
felt more comfortable. He had transferred 
the responsibility of deciding what he should 
do to another in whom he had great confi- 

dence, and so felt a burden removed from his 
own shoulders. He thought he could stand 
Mr. Huxter’s harsh treatment for a few days. 
Meanwhile, with the usual elasticity of youth, 
he began to feel an interest in the new scenes 
by which he was surrounded. He had never 
before been so far away from home, and 
though Jackson was not/a very attractive 
place it was new, and so had a certain charm 
for him. About half a mile distant he saw a 


Luck and Pluck. 


would afford him a good view of the village. 
He determined to climb it, and look about 
him. 

We must now return to Mr. Huxter. 

Half an hour or more after John left the 
house he began to feel thirsty—not that nat- 
ural healthful thirst to which we are all sub- 
ject, but the artificial, craving thirst of one 
who has accustomed himself to the drinking of 
alcoholic mixtures. Thanks to the advanced 
payment for John’s board which he had re- 
ceived from his sister, he was unus well 
supplied with funds, and felt that he need 
work no more than he chose. After splitting 
up a little wood, therefore, he turned out of 
the yard and walked towards the tavern. He 
went into the barroom, and received a cor- 
dial greeting from the landlord, of whom he 
was a pretty steady customer. 

“ Good-morning, Huxter, where have you 
kept yourself for two or three days? You 
haven’t been round to see me.” 

“l’ve been making a visit to my sister,” 
said Huxter. 

“O, that’s it. I began to think you had 
taken the temperance pledge, and given up 
your old friends.” 

“T haven’t come to that yet,” said Mr. Hux- 
ter, in a tone which indicated that he con- 
sidered taking the pledge a very discreditable 
proceeding. 


“No, I thought you’d have too much sense. 
What’ll you have this morning ?” 

“Give me a glass of something stiff. Let 
it be extra good, for I’m going to pay up the 
score.” 

No doubt it was extra good, for Mr. Hux- 
ter drank it with evident enjoyment, and im- 
mediately ordered another glass. This too 
was drunk, and after a little desultory con- 
versation Mr. Huxter left the tavern. 

It occurred to him that his stock of tobacco 
was out, and he went into the store hard by 
to lay in a fresh supply. While he was pay- 
ing for it the clerk said: 

“You brought a boy home with you, Mr. 
Huxter, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes. How’d you know?” 

“T saw him on the stage, and somebody 
said he got off at your house. Going to stay 
with you?” 

* Yes, I’ve taken charge of him.” 

* He seems a good sort of boy.” 

“When did you see him?” asked Mr. 
Huxter, abruptly. 

“This morning. He only went out a few 
minutes ago.” 
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Luck and Pluck. 


“Humph!?” said Mr. Huxter. 
anything ?” 
“Only two sheets of paper and two 

envelops.” 

A light began to dawn upon Mr. Huxter. 
John wanted to make trouble by writing 
home. 

“ Look here,” said he, “if the boy brings in 
a letter you needn’t send it. Keep it, and 
hand it to me.” 

The clerk looked surprised. Mr. Huxter, 
finding some explanation necessary, con- 
tinued: 

“He’s a very troublesome boy. He’s al- 
most broken his poor mother’s heart—she’s 
my sister—and I’ve 1 to take charge 
of him for a time. It takes a man to 
manage him. But it wont do for him to be 
writing home and making a fuss. You 
understand ?” 

“T shouldn’t have thought him so trouble- 
some. He looks very quiet.” 

“You can’t judge from appearances,” said 
Mr. Huxter, shaking his head. “He don’t 
show out before folks. So if any letters are 
put in directed to Hampton, just keep them, 
and I’ll look over them. If they’re proper to 
send I will let them go.” 

“He wrote a letter this morning.” 

“Did he?’ asked Mr. Huxter, his eyes 
sparkling. “The youngrascal’s prompt. It’s 
lucky I came in here. He was cunning 
enough to write here, that I might not know 
anything about it. Let me see the letter.” 

The clerk, not doubting Mr. Huxter’s 
authority, handed him the letter. 

He broke it open hastily, and read it. It is 
needless to say that John’s description of 
himself, though moderately expressed, was 
far from complimentary, and Mr. Huxter’s 
heart was stirred with indignation as he 
read. 

“The young rascal shall pay for this,” he 
thought. 

“This letter is not fit to send,” he said, 
aloud. “It would only make trouble. I will 
take charge of it. The boy needn’t know but 
it is gone. You may take any letter he 
brings, but mind you don’t send it till I have 

seen it.” 


« Did he buy 


“Very well,” said the clerk, but he ‘could 
not help pitying John, if he was to be under 
Mr. Huxter’s guardianship. In a small village 
like Jackson every man’s failings were a 
matter of general knowledge, and the estima- 
tion in which Mr. Huxter was held was not 
very high. 

“Well, I’ve defeated the young rascal,” 
thought Mr. Huxter, triumphantly, as he left 
the store. “ He'll find it isn’t so easy to out- 
wit me. If Jane can’t manage him I can, 
and I intend to. I reckon it’ll be some time 
he’ll have to wait for an answer to that 
letter.” 

This thought amused Mr. Huxter, so that 
he partly forgot his vexation at the unflatter- 
ing description of himself which the letter 
contained. Having no further business to 
attend to, he went up the road towards home. 
The letter he put in one of the side pockets 
of the loose coat which he wore. But there 
was a large hole in his pocket, and without 
Mr. Huxter’s knowledge the letter slipped 
through. He kept on his way not suspecting 
his loss. 

The letter remained unnoticed in the grass 
by the side of the road, having been wafted 
there by the wind, until John, on his way 
home an hour and a half later happened to 
catch sight of it. He went to pick it up, not 
suspecting what it was, and was immeasur- 
ably surprised when he found it to be the 
same letter he had put into the post-office 
two hours before. How came it there? 

John was not long in guessing the truth. 
Mr. Huxter was determined that he should 
not communicate with any one in Hampton, 
and had recalled the letter. No doubt he 
had given instructions to the postmaster, 
which would make it impossible for John to 
post any letters in future in the village. 

“TI am very glad to know this,” thought 
John, “I shall know better how to act.” 

He put the letter in his pocket, and kept 
on his way, determined to keep his discovery 
to himself. He began to see what sort of a 
man he had to deal with. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Browse Cake.—Wash two pounds and a half 
of fresh butter in plain water first, and then in 
rose-water; beat the butter to a cream; beat 
twenty eggs, yolks and whites separately, half 
au hour each. Have ready two pounds and a 
half of the finest flour, well dried and kept hot, 
like wise one pound and a half of sugar pounded 
and sifted, one ounce of spice in fine powder, 
three pounds of currants nicely cleaned and 
dry, half a pound of almonds blanched, and 
three-quarters of a pound of sweetmeats cut, 
not too thin. Let all be kept by the fire, mix 
all the dry ingredients, pour the eggs strained 
to the butter, but beat the whites of the eggs to 
a strong froth; mix half a pint of sweet wine 
with the same quantity of brandy, pour it to 
the butter and eggs, mix well, then have all the 
dry things put in by degrees; beat them very 
thoroughly—you can hardly do it too much. 
Having half a pound of stoned jar-raisins 
chopped as fine as possible, mix them care- 
fully, so that there should be no lump, and add 
a@ teacupful of orange-flower water; beat the 
ingredients together a full hour at least, 


Have a hoop well buttered; take a white 


paper, doubled and buttered, and put in the 
pan round the edge; do not fill it more than 
three parts with batter, as space should be al- 
lowed for rising. Bake in a quick oven, It 
will require full three hours. In making cakes 
of a larger size, put at the rate of eight eggs to 
every pound of flour, and other ingredients in 
the same proportion. The cake must be cov- 
ered with icing. 


Puium Cake.—Mix thoroughly two quarts of 
flour, well dried, with one pound of dry and 
sifted loaf-sugar, three pounds of currants 
washed and very dry, half a pound of raisins 
stoned and chopped, one-quarter of an ounce 
each of mace, cloves and cinnamon, a grated 
nutmeg, the peel of a lemon cut as fine as pos- 
sible, and half a pound of almonds, blanched 
and beaten with orange-flower water. Melt 
two pounds of butter in one and a quarter pint 
of cream, but not hot; put to it one pint of 
sweet wine, a glass of brandy and another of 
rose-water, with the whites and yolks of twelve 
eggs beaten apart, and half a pint of good 
yeast. Strain this liquor by degrees into the 
dry ingredients, beating them together a full 
hour; then butter the hoop or pan, and bake it 
in a moderate oven for at least four hours. As 
you put in the batter throw in plenty of citron, 
lemon and orange candy. 
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If you ice the cake, when it is nearly cold 
pour the icing over, and return it to the oven, 
where it should be left all night, or until it be- 
comes cold; but if the oven be warm, keep it 
near the mouth, and the door open, lest the 
color be spoiled; or the icing may be left until 
the next morning. 

Russxe.—Make a custard of four 
eggs, vne pint of milk and five tablespoonfuls, 
of sugar; boil a vanilla bean with the milk. 
Dissolve half an ounce of isinglass in a teacup- 
ful of water, put a pint of cream in a tin pan, 
stand it over ice, and when the isinglass is 
cold, mix it with the cream and beat it to a 
thick froth; pour the cooled custard in 
and beat it all well. Place lady-fingers or 
sponge cake inside the form, pour in the mix- 
ture, and leave it on the ice to thicken. 


HovsEHoLp Economy.—It is far greater 
economy to purchase all groceries in large 
quantities. Starch and soap should always be 
purchased by the box. There isan immense 
saving in hard soap well dried. Take out’the 
bars from the box, and pile up (like corn-cobs 
when used to make play-houses for children) 
in some warm place; an attic in summer is a 
fine place to dry it. It is surprising that so 
many of our housekeepers should be willing to 
purchase soap in damp bars; they lose full 
one-third of its value. Starch, also, is terribly 
wasted when bought by the pound and half- 
pound packages, which are frequently all used 
at one time by careless girls who do not under- 
stand its properties. 


Macaront.—Simmer half a pound of maca- 
roni in plenty of water, and a tablespoonful of 
salt, till it is tender; but take care not to have 
it too soft; though tender, it should be firm, 
and the form entirely preserved, and no part 
beginning to melt (this caution will serve for 
the preparation of all macaroni.) Strain the 
water from it; beat up five yolks and the 
whites of two eggs; take half a pint of the best 
cream, and the breast of a fowl, and some thin 
slices of ham. Mince the breast of the fowl 
with the ham; add them with from two to 
three tablespoonfuls of finely-grated cheese, 
and season with pepper and salt. Mix all these 
with the macaroni, and put into a pudding- 
mould well buttered, and then let it steam in a 
stewpan of boiling water for about an hour, 
and serve quite hot, with rich gravy. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A Terrie Fiext.—A Liverpool journal 
describes a terrible fight between two of the 
iargest leopards in Mander’s menagerie, It is 
usual before feeding to place large movable 
slides to separate the animals while feeding. 
While preparing to do this the keeper had 
some difficulty in keeping the two large leop- 
ards from engaging in a combat, and no sooner 
had he turned his back to bring up the slide, 
than there was a howl, and the two had com- 
menced to fight. The sight was fearful. Both 
animals boldly confronted each other; crouch- 
ing down, lashing their sides with their tails, 
and making a spring, they fell heavily, locked 
in each other’s embrace. The struggle that 
followed was long and fierce. The eyes of the 
leopards flashed with fury as they struggled on 
the floor. Mr, Mander used every endeavor to 
separate the infuriated combatants, but all with 
no avail. He then procured a long scraper and 
dealt each a blow, which had the effect of sep- 
arating them, only to renew the fight with 
yreater flerceness, Making a second spring, 
they both fell with a fearful crash on the floor; 
the larger one seized the other by the shoulder, 
vreaking the fore foot; the other laid hold of 
the fleshy part of the back. The struggle was 
still great, and the animals rolled together over 
and over. Mr. Mander by this time had had 
the slide brought, and dealing one a blow with 
a large piece of iron, and causing it to release 
its hold and slouch to the other side, the slide 
was placed in position. One was left prostrated 
on the floor and badly hurt, the blood flowing 
‘reely and the fore leg being broken in several 
places, and beyond recovery. Mr. Mander then 
procured some prussic acid and poisoned it. 
This leopard had received a compound fracture 
of the near fore leg and the scapula; in fact, 
all the bones were smashed, the largest piece 
being only two inches, and the flesh torn into 
ribbons, and one of the claws was torn off. 


TYROLESE MARRIAGES.—It is often that 
among those nations claiming to be most civ- 
ilized, marriage is considered more as‘a com- 
mercial matter than one of the heart. The 
Tyrolese appear to be actuated by true sensi- 
bility in their wedding customs. An enamored 
youth beseeches his parents to give him their 
sanction for the choice which he has made. To 
his request they reply: “Go earn thy wife: to 
be a good father,a man must be able to get 
bread for his children.” The young man obeys 
their mandate. Sometimes he has to travel far 


with merchandise to dispose of, or other com- 
missions, entailing an expenditure of a long 
period of time, much trouble and patience. If 
after this trial he still persists in his resolution, 
the parents consent; the father and son array 
themselves in rich apparel, and with simple 
presents pay their visit to the future bride. 
“God bless thee, lovely girl,” the father says; 
“thou remindest me of the days of my youth. 
I have a son—he. loves thee—wilt thou make 
my declining years happy?” The girl mod- 
estly replies; the young man is introduced, 
fresh presents are given, then a frugal repast, 
then much dancing and merriment, then a tri- 
umphal procession to church, then a simple 
ceremony. 


REMARKABLE Works.—Nineveh was 15 
miles long, 8 wide and 40 round, with a wall 
100 feet high and thick enough for three chari- 
ots abreast. Babylon was 50 miles within the 
walls, which were 75 feet thick and 300 feet 
high, with 100 brazen gates. The Temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, was 420 feet to the support 
of the roof. It was a hundred years in build- 
ing. The largest of the pyramids is 481 feet 
high and 653 on the sides; its base covers 11 
acres. The stones are about 30 feet in length, 
and the layers are 308. It employed 330,000 
men in building, The labyrinth, in Egypt, con- 
tains 300 chambers and 12 halls. Thebes, in 
Egypt, presents ruins 27 miles round and 100 
gates. Carthage was 23 miles round. Athens 
was 25 miles round and contained 350,000 citi- 
zens and 400,000 slaves, The Temple of Del- 
phos was so rich in donations that it was plun- 
dered of $500,000 and Nero carried away from 
it 200 statues. The walls of Rome were 13 
miles round, 


Cure or Cataract.—Cataract, it is said, 
has been cured by a French physician without 
an operation. The new process is to apply to 
the diseased eye a phosphoretted collyrium, 
which gradually restores the transparency of 
the crystalline lens from the circumference to 
the centre, which is the last to yield. Thirty 
grammes of oi] of sweet almonds and ten cen- 
tigrammes of phosphorus are dissolved in a 
water bath at 80 degrees centigrade—176 de- 
grees Fahrenheit—in a full and closed vessel. 
Four grammes of the solution should be in- 
stilled between the eyelids, three or four times 
a day, for several months, or until the cure is 
completed. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Aw INDIGNANT VirGIN.—The Shasta Courier 
relates the following: 

We heard a good joke on a resident of Dog 
Creek the other day. The party referred to is 


a bachelor and lives on the wagon road. A few . 


days ago an emigrant wagon from Oregon 
came along and camped near our friénd’s 
place. The head of the family soon made him- 
self acquainted with the proprietor of the 
premises, and asked him why he didn’t have a 
woman to keep house for him. The answer 
was that he intended to marry just as soon as 
he could find a woman willing to enter into the 
bonds of matrimony. The Oregonian remarked 
that he could find him a partner if he would 
take her. The bachelor said that was right 
into his hand, and the emigrant invited him to 
his camp. 

The Oregonian called up a bouncing damsel 
of about twenty years, and informed her that 
the gentleman accompanying him was “on the 
marry,” and willing to take her for better or 
for worse. The damsel, delighted with the 
prospect advanced, and seizing our friend by 
the hand, assured him that she was glad to see 
him and was ready to marry him at the “ drop 
of a hat,” while the old lady hastened up to 
‘eongratulate her “darter” on her good luck. 

Surprised and alarmed at the serious turn 
matters had taken, our friend who is constitu- 
tionally opposed to the institution of matri- 
mony, endeavored to explain, by saying that 
he was only joking and did not want to marry. 
At this the Oregonian became indignant, and 
the would-be bride requested her father to 
take his rifle and “drap the varmint in 
his tracks.” At this affectionate suggestion 
the bachelor left for his fortifications, the last 
thing he heard being the voice of the old lady 
consoling her “darter” with the remark that it 
was best to “let the bilk go.” 


A Lesson in- 
vited to visit a town in the extreme rural dis- 
tricts for the purpose of lecturing the people 
on temperance. He arrived at his destination 
late in the evening, and was invited to the 
cottage of a farmer to partake of supper, pre- 
vious to the display of his eloquence. 

The farmer had two sons, twenty to twenty- 
five years of age, and to them a temperance 
lecturer appeared something more than an 
ordinary man. Brown had great difficulty in 
drawing them into conversation, but at length 


the ice was broken, and the following colloquy 


was the result: 

“I suppose you've both affixed your names 
to the pledge long ago?” queried our ered | 

* Which?” 

“TI presume you are both temperance men, 
and have pledged yourselves to abstain from 
the use of everything that intoxicates?” 

“The which, stranger?” 

“You do not get the idea clearly. I was ex- 
pressing the hope that you do not indulge in 
intoxicating beverages.” 

“Eh?” 

“That you do not indulge in the inebriating 
cup.” 

“ Sir?” 

“ Do either of you drink liquor? That's whet 
I’m trying to get at.” 

“Wal, stranger, I'll be dogoned,” exclaimed 
the eldest, “I didn’t know but ye was a talkin’ 
French jabber. Why didn’t ye ax the thing 
right out? Sam and me don’t drink no liqui + 
to speak on, ‘cept hayin’ and harvist, and theu 
we drink right smart. So does fayther and 
everybody round here. Ef ye talk French 
stuff in yer lecture, stranger, 'twont du much 
good, I tell ye, for nobody wont know a wor! 
wot yer means in this neck o’ timber, sart a 
and sure.” 

Brown declared this to be the best lesson . 
rhetoric he ever received, and he made an um.- 
sual effort to adapt his words to the comprehe. 
sion of his hearers in that “neck o’ timber.’ 
Other speakers may profit by the hint. 


A Smarr Grri.—A girl of Lombardy run- 
ning after her donkey, which was in haste to g ( 
up to her foal, passed a gentleman on the road 
who, seeing her look very buxom, and hayir, 
&@ mind to be very witty, called out: 

“Whence do you come, sweetheart?” 

“From Villejuiff, sir,” said she. 

“From Villejuif!” answered the gentleman ; 
“do you know the daughter of Nicholas Gilld:, 
who lives there?” ‘ 

“Very well,” replied the girl. 

“ Be so kind, then,” replied he, “as to carry 
her a kiss from me;”’ and throwing his arms 
around her neck, was about to salute her. 

“ Hold, sir?’ cried the girl, disengaging her- 
self from his rude embrace; “since you are in 
such a hurry, it will be better to kiss my 
donkey, as she will be there some time before 
me!” 
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Facts. and Fancies. 


Aut Taey Sam.—Some mean fellow has 
recently taken down the entire conversation 
between two ladies during a fashionable call, 
vad reports verbatim all that was said, as 
follows: 

“ How do you do, dear?” 

“Pretty well, thank you.” [They kiss.] 

“ How have you been this age?” 

“Pretty well. How have you been?” 

“ Very well, thank you.” 

“ Pleasant to-day.” 

“ Yes, very bright—but had a shower yester- 
your people well?” 

“ Quite well, thank you; how are yours?” 

“Very well, I'm obliged to you?” 

“Have you seen Mary B—— lately?” 

“No, but I’ve seen Susan C——.” 

“You don't say so! Is she well?” 

“ Very well, I believe.” [Rising.] 

“Must you go?” 

“ Yes, indeed; T have seven calls to make.” 

“Do call again soon.” 

“Thank you; but you don’t call on me once 
in an age.” 

“O, you shouldn't say so; I’m sure I’m very 


Sartore Story.—It was just twenty 
ago yesterday, says Reid Gordon, that a 
oo of us fellers went over to Bergen Creek, 
on a skating match, The day was colder than 
ten icebergs, all smooth as glass, and we made 
ep our minds to have a heap of fun. Bill 
Berry was the leader of the crowd. He was a 
tall six-footer, full of pluck, and the best skater 
‘a all creation, Give Bill Berry a pair of skates 
end smooth sailing, and he’d make the trip to 
affin’s Bay and back again in 24 hours, only 
stopping long enough at Halifax to tuke a 
‘rink, Well, we got to the creek and fastened 
our skates on, and after taking a good horn 
‘rom Joe Turner's flask, started off in good 
style, Bill Berry taking the lead. AsI was 
velling you it was a dogged cold day, and so we 
bad to skate fast to keep the blood up. There 
was little air-holes in the ice, and every now 
and then we would come near going into them. 
* My skates got loose, and I tried to fasten ‘em. 
Just as I had finished buckling the straps I 
w something shooting along the ice like 
ightning. It was Bill Berry’s head. He had 
been going it like greased electricity, and be- 
“fore he knew it he was into one of them air- 


‘ holes. The foree was so great as to cut his 


head off agairist the sharp corners of the ice. 
“ It’s all day with Bill Berry,” said I. 
“And all night, too,” said Joe Turner. 
Just as he had got these words out of his 


mouth, I looked at Bill’s head, which had 
been going it on the ice, and all at once it 
dropped into another hole. We ran to it, and 
I heard Bill Berry say: 

“ Quick, boys! quick! pull me out!” 

I looked into the hole, and there, as I am a 
sinner, was Bill Berry’s body, which had 
shooted along under the ice, and met the head 
at the hole in the ice. It was so shocking cold, 
the head had frozen fast to the body, and we 
pulled Bill out as good as new. He felt a lit- 
tle numb at first, but after skating awhile he 
felt as well as the rest of us, and laughed over 
the joke. We went home after dusk, all satis- 
fied with the day’s sport. 

About ten o’clock in the evening somebody 
knocked at the door and said I was wanted 
over to Bill Berry’s. I put on my coat and 
wentover. There lay Bill’s body in one place 
and his head in another. His wife said that 
after he had come home from skating he sat 
down by the fire to warm himself, and while 
attempting to blow his nose, he threw his head 
into the fireplace. Thecoroner was called that 
night, and the verdiet of the jury was, “ That 
Bill Berry came to his death by skating too 
fast.”’ 


An Evew Game.—The following story is 
told of a Yankee captain and his mate. When- 
ever there was a plum-pudding made, by the 
captain’s orders all the plums were put into 
one end of it, and that placed next the captain, 
who, after helping himself, passed it to the 
mate who never found any plums in any part 
of it. After this game had been played for 
some time the mate prevailed on the steward 
to place the plum end next to himself. The 
captain no sooner perceived the change, than, 
picking up the dish and turning it around, as 
if to examine the china, he said: 

“This cost me two shillings in Liverpool ;” 
and put it down as if without design, with the 
plum end next to himself. 

“Ts it possible?” said the mate, taking up the 
dish. “I shouldn’t suppose it was worth more 
than a shilling;” and asif in perfect innocence, 
he put it down the contrary way. 

The captain looked at the mate; the mate 
looked at the captain, and both langhed. 

“T'll tell you what, young ’un,” said the cap- 
tain, “ you've found me out; so we'll just cut 
the pudding lengthwise this time, and have 
the plums fairly distributed hereafter. ” 


A German Osrruary.—A German wrote an 
obituary on the death of his wife, of which the 
following isa copy: “If mine wife had lived 
until next Friday she would have been dead 
shust two weeks. Nothing is possible with the 
Almighty. As de tree falls so must it stand.” 
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good,” 
| “ Gooil-by!” 


Birds of a feather flock together 
ton Lancers, Dragoons and Roxbury Horse Guards. 


. report to a delighted papa. 


Mr. Augustus Lightbody, as he appears on Washington Street, working bis way to his office. 
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